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Greetings 


DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER 


adies and Gentlemen: One of the 
more pleasant duties devolving upon 
the Chief Executive is that of welcoming 
from time to time different groups and 
bodies here to the Nation’s Capital. Of 
all these groups I can think of none in 
which I could possibly take greater satis- 
faction in serving as spokesman for the 
Administration in these words of wel- 
come than for this one. 

You know, for a very brief period in 
my life, the educational group allowed 
me to be one of their members. They 
couldn’t stand me very long, but I had 
a very wonderful experience while I was 
there. I learned many things about our 
educational group. One of them that 
impressed me more than any other was 
their dedication to ideals and to high 
purposes. 

This morning I am not foolish enough 
to try to talk to you about your func- 
tions. You people, representatives of 
the great educational fabric of this whole 
Nation, know so much more about each 
of your problems than I do that it would 
be unpardonable for me to consume your 
time. But I can tell you about one of the 
effects that all of us jon will result from 
certain phases of your work. 

I am talking about the understandings 
that must come about in the world, if 
we are to achieve, in this day and time, 


that sort of machinery—the kind of tech- 
niques—that will allow people to live 
together without intermittent conflict. 

It is not enough that we merely know 
where another nation lies. It is not 
enough that we know something of their 
institutions, their history, their traditions. 
We must gain some understanding of 
those people as such. I have never for- 
gotten my shock, once, when I saw a very 
modern-looking village deserted in a far 
corner of Africa. It had been deserted 
because the builders put running water 
into all the houses. The women rebelled, 
because there was now taken away from 
them their only excuse for social contact 
with their own kind at the village well. 
I suddenly understood that I didn’t un- 
derstand others. I had been guilty of the 
very great error of putting into their 
minds and hearts the same aspirations, 
the same kind of desires that I had. And 
it simply isn’t so. 

If we, therefore, are going to progress 
along the lines of these understandings, 
we can talk about all the diplomacy that 
it is possible to bring to bear upon it, 
we can talk about all the security we may 
achieve by arms, and by any other ar- 
rangements. But we are never going to 
make real progress unless the educa- 
tional people, and groups, and institu- 
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tions of all countries see this problem and 
get into it to help. 

I personally believe that in your pro- 
grams of interchange of students and pro- 
fessors and others in schools, is one of the 
great ways—one of the principal ways— 
that this can come about. Indeed, I be- 
lieve so much in this, that I would like 
to see some exchange programs worked 
out between associations of manufac- 
turers, and labor unions and everything 
else; not stopping when a man is twenty- 
one or twenty-six or twenty-seven and we 
say liis formal education is over, or at 
least he is going to end his educational 
processes. I believe in every phase of 
leadership. In all our countries, we have 


‘can live in peace as wel 


to seek and support these exchanges, be- 

cause I believe through them we will 

have one method, one road to follow, 

in leading to that happy time when we 
as security. 

So, haltingly as I have expressed my 
simple thoughts, I hope that they help 
convince you that I am delighted to see 
you here, to see people trained in the 
processes of education, people of great 
minds meeting here to exchange ideas of 
how best may we achieve progress 
among all men—our own people, and 
those with whom we must necessarily 
live in this shrinking world. 

For the honor of appearing before you, 
thanks to each one of you. 











Major Problems in Higher Education 


MARGARET CLAPP 


HE MAjoR problem in higher educa- 

tion in America is being faced right 
now in thousands of classrooms, lecture 
halls, and laboratories throughout the 
land. It is this: Is what is going on now 
in this room the best use of the hour in 
terms of the purpose of the course, of the 
institution, and of the needs and goals 
of these students? 

We here in Washington cannot do any- 
thing about this essential problem. Even 
if we were at home, any contribution 
which we as administrators can make has 
already been made. Our share in the 
hour of teaching is over before the hour 
arrives. The philosophy of the institu- 
tion is defined or has long since been for- 
gotten, and nothing can be done about 
it for use today. Decisions as to which 
students shall be in the rooms, what sort 
of rooms they shall be in, who shall be 
the instructors, what courses they will 
offer, what books and equipment will 
be at hand, have all been made, whether 
last week, or twenty years ago when an 
appointment was made, or one hundred 
and fifty years ago when a specific pur- 
pose was enacted in legislation or a 
building was erected which through for- 
tune or misfortune fire has not yet de- 
stroyed. 

For correct perspective perhaps con- 
ferences on education should all start 
with mention of this central fact. What 
alone has reality in education, is the 
learning and teaching on the part of the 
students and faculty who are at work this 
hour. But for administrators the hour 
is, in effect, already past. What is to be 
is our concern. So the major problems, 
not in higher education of youth today, 
but in gatherings of educators, must re- 
late to the future. 


My assignment is to suggest some of 
these problems. Perhaps it is to suggest, 
also, that what we as individuals and 
we collectively as a Council, and we and 
fellow Americans as citizens, do and do 
not do will affect the nature and quality 
of the learning and teaching of the 
future. 

The most important problems have 
been with us for a long time, and will be 
with us. They include such problems 
as how to detect genius and not block 
its development, and how to select early 
the intellectually able, no matter where 
they are or what their family or economic 
status, and give them every advantage 
which education and training can give, 
to the end that human resources are not 
wasted. Other major problems which 
existed in ancient days, and exist in this 
year of grace, and one hopes always will 
exist, relate to purpose. Why do we edu- 
cate? What are we educating for? To 
do more than mention this problem with- 
out using the entire conference time 
would be to suggest a shallowness on 
what should be the first concern in every 
educator's daily meditations. Yet pur- 
pose is fundamental to every specific 
problem which we confront; except as 
we grapple with it at every turn, our 
handling of specific problems becomes 
mechanical process. There is no final, 
single answer, I am convinced; yet the 
directions and intensity of our strivings 
to define our purposes shape the ap- 
proaches different ones of us take to the 
issues of successive decades. 

The special concern in this decade is a 
whole complex of problems relating to 
the anticipated increase in enrollments 
in higher education. You know the prob- 
lems as well as I. If each of us listed 
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them right now, our lists would be sim- 
ilar. Would not your list include: teach- 
ers, plant, money, money, freedom, pur- 
pose, curriculum, money? 

Most of the discussion of the approach- 
ing high enrollments in colleges and uni- 
versities seems to relate to three ques- 
tions: Where will we find the teachers? 
Where will we find space and tools for 
teaching? How will we support stu- 
dents, teachers, plant, and equipment? 
The questions are related and are so 
complex that it would take a fool to find 
a ready answer. 

Given the money, we could probably 
have sufficient plant and equipment 
within five or six years, enough to meet 
the major physical needs for a fifteen- to 
twenty-year period—if we knew what 
type of plant and equipment to order, 
which means, if we were sure of curri- 
culum and methods, which we are not. 
If we were given the plant and then 
given more money, we could give schol- 
arships to all the students who would 
need them. 

Suppose for a moment that this could 
be done. What then? All the money in 
the world could not produce the neces- 
sary number of competent, experienced 
teachers. The college teacher shortage 
is one major problem which is being 
acted on too late. We can do something, 
but not much. When the big surge to 
the colleges comes, faculties may have 
to overwork for a few years while rein- 
forcements are in training. They can do 
it, and they will if the need is there. But 
bear in mind the cost to original think- 
ing and good teaching which this will 
involve, and the major problem it will 
create if it lasts until intellectual fatigue 
sets in. 

We can, and probably shall, do more 
of what is improperly called “upgrading.” 

Rural schools already have suffered as 
city salaries lured. Unless school sys- 
tems and local and state governments act 
soon to provide salary equality (and 
this, if done, will create other problems 


perhaps as serious), the elementary 
schools—where the influence of the 
teacher matters most—will suffer: their 
teachers will move to junior high schools, 
the latter will be raided by high schools, 
and able high school teachers will be 
drained off in turn by colleges. And 
what will this do to the youth for whose 
good education all this is intended? 

In meeting the shortage we can use 
more apprentice teachers; almost surely 
we shall. With this in mind we might 
take as a problem now imaginative plan- 
ning to make apprentice teaching in col- 
leges of all types a valuable experience. 
We can also develop substitutes and we 
ought to do so—very serviceable sub- 
stitutes, using recordings and radio and 
television programs. This, given money, 
can be accomplished in the next five or 
six years, provided steady experimenta- 
tion goes forward and educational radio 
and television channels are reserved. 
Some of you may think that devices of 
this sort will open avenues to better 
learning than the world has ever known 
before, and you may be right. Some of 
you may agree with me that useful 
though these new devices are, given a 
choice of them or a good teacher, we 
would take the teacher every time. But 
if predictions are correct, not many in- 
stitutions will have much choice. 

If we want as teacher the person of 
cultivated mind and generous heart who 
knows how to assist youth to understand 
and be part of their world, assist them to 
develop their abilities and principles, 
assist them to discipline their minds and 
spirits and to learn methods and skills 
that permit achievement, we start late. 
There are not enough such people now. 
There will be proportionately fewer 
when enrollments jump. One can no 
more force the maturing of a teacher- 
scholar than anxiety can add a day to 
the span of life. 

Yet by tackling the problem now, it 
might be alleviated in ten or fifteen years. 
Somehow more of the first-rate young 














people, with the ablest minds and health- 
iest bodies, must become interested in 
careers as scholars and college teachers. 
To do it, perhaps some of the red tape 
reported in some graduate and profes- 
sional schools will have to be cut; per- 
haps restrictive trade practices reported 
to exist among the teaching brotherhood 
should be examined. Certainly we must 
find means, that is money and methods, 
to say to able, interested youth: Lo, 
everyone that thirsteth—here is oppor- 
tunity to grow, to be free to learn all 
your life, to serve all your life. 

Before we say it, though, we should 
check the facts and be sure of the oppor- 
tunity and the freedom. It would help 
if this very year we could say to honor 
graduates: Here are foundations which 
have agreed to help to finance your study, 
and here are colleges and universities 
each of which has guaranteed to offer to 
X number of you, when you have com- 
pleted your special work, promising po- 
sitions in which you can test yourselves 
as teachers and advanced scholars, no 
matter where you choose to study or 
where your institution is. Concerted ef- 
fort along such lines might help to bring 
excellent people into college teaching, 
in part directly, in part indirectly, by 
dramatizing on every campus the op- 
portunities for careers in this field. 

Another problem which seems worth 
looking at in connection with staffing col- 
leges in an era of expansion is retirement 
policy. Very probably we shall have to 
ask older members of faculties to stay 
longer in active service. Because of the 
problems which this will create, it might 
be well to support now studies which 
some day may provide a workable for- 
mula for determining physiological age 
and the proper time for the individual 
to retire. Old age is not a matter of 
simple chronology; yet at present the 
only safe administrative procedure is to 
impose a fixed age of retirement. Re- 
search in this area might well be pushed. 
Meanwhile, development of more effec- 
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tive and publicized clearinghouses of po- 
sitions for older teachers might be worthy 
of attention. 

In discussing teacher shortage, one 
has to beware of numerical generaliza- 
tion. What are the teachers to teach? 
Will the one to two million additional 
students spread themselves among the 
various types of higher education in the 
same proportion as now? Can statis- 
ticians predict with sufficient accuracy 
when they do not know what the socio- 
economic pressures of the next period 
will be? Trends suggest that the percent 
of increase will be greater among women 
students than men. (If I may be irre- 
sponsible for a moment, I should like to 
ask why. One hears so much of the frus- 
trated educated woman, would not you 
think that women would avoid educa- 
tion like the plague? ) 

But seriously, this probable shift in the 
proportions of the sexes in higher educa- 
tion presents a problem. To date there 
has been much emotion on the subject 
but little quiet, careful, scientific study 
of the likenesses and differences in edu- 
cational needs of men and women in a 
society like ours. It seems to be fact 
that differences in native curiosity, abil- 
- and intellectual interest are not sex 
characteristics, but that cultural expec- 
tations and career opportunities for men 
and women are different. This would 
seem to explain why there is a difference 
in demands for vocational and profes- 
sional education on the part of young 
men and young women, and a similarity 
in their demands for general and liberal 
arts education. What of the future? As 
a larger percentage of women seek 
higher education will they enter fields 
which they only occasionally enter now? 
Should they be encouraged to do so by 
making instruction easily available? Or 
should the status quo be maintained so 
far as possible by preparing more teach- 
ers for the so-called female vocations 
than for others? And in quite another 
area: Should men and women find educa- 
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tion in international relations readily 
available? This would seem to be an 
inescapable responsibility in a nation so 
powerful as ours, but it cannot be done 
unless the institutions exist. 

It would be convenient if we had blue- 
prints of future areas of individual in- 
terest and of the nation’s needs. Then 
we could build facilities and prepare 
teachers intelligently, according to a 
master plan of the numbers of youth to 
receive each type of training. But who 
can make the plan? Can you imagine 
educators agreeing? Yet patterns will 
appear, as they always have. Probably 
the coming patterns will be influenced 
largely by where government and foun- 
dations, and perhaps business corpora- 
tions, if they accept the responsibility, 
choose to put their money. This suggests 
a problem for administrators, faculties, 
and laymen, too. Somehow these 
groups must help in the developing ideas 
of foundations and government, not only 
to safeguard whichever type of education 
is their immediate interest, but to pre- 
serve in the emerging patterns the old 
design of diversity of opportunity. 

The history of our country rests on the 
rich quantity and variety in its natural 
resources. It rests far more on the use 
of those resources by a people rich in 
diversity of aptitude, inventiveness, in- 
terest, and ambition. Take away that 
diversity and our uniqueness is gone, our 
strength is gone, the purpose for which 
we set up our government—the blessing 
of liberty—is meaningless. Limit it by 
holding youth in schools and colleges 
without providing for interests and ap- 
titudes which become increasingly di- 
verse as they approach maturity, and we 
weaken the nation because we curtail 
the free growth of the people, just as 
surely as we weaken the nation when we 
cut off from higher education most of the 
intelligent youth of low-income families. 

As more youth requires more school- 
ing, the inequities between poor and rich 
states and poor and rich communities 


will increase. Pressure for an equaliz- 
ing factor through federal aid will 
mount. Without such aid tighter class 
lines will be drawn on an economic- 
geographic basis, and that is bad. With 
such aid federal controls are likely to be 
added to state and local controls, and the 
danger may emerge of a mass education 
movement in community colleges for the 
thirteenth and fourteenth grades which 
caters to mediocrity and confuses this 
with democracy. 

Diversity of type of community college 
seems possible only in the well-to-do and 
heavily populated communities; in other 
areas, where youth can least afford to go 
away for schooling, varied opportunities 
will be fewer. And diversity of standard 
within each type, that the quick can 
learn at their rate and the slow can learn 
at their rate, will be difficult to achieve 
anywhere. As a people we have faced 
and we have not solved the complex 
problem of how to educate all our chil- 
dren economically, with due regard to 
their total emotional growth, and at the 
same time to require the ablest children 
to develop the habits of industry and 
persistence without which ability rarely 
contributes much to society. Because 
money is limited we shall have to choose 
—and this I think is one of the critical 
issues—whether egalitarianism is to dom- 
inate in higher education and all will 
have a smattering of it, or whether on 
this level “the right to an education” will 
be limited by democratic demand so 
that it be open, regardless of sex or color 
or creed or cash, but open only to ability. 

I have said little of plant and equip- 
ment. It is hardly necessary to speak of 
them. The tangible problem is always 
recognized; the problem that can have 
tangible solution is the easiest to attack. 
The importance of adequate plant and 
equipment I would be the last to deny. 
That facilities are deplorably poor in 
many places is fact. That they are de- 


plorably “posh” in other places is fact. 
It seems to me that many of the admin- 














istrators and teachers and legislators of 
this country have been playing an edu- 
cational version of “I packed my trunk 
for Europe and in it I put... .” a little 
too long. These days porters are hard 
to find; trunks are hard to carry and ex- 
pensive to buy. Taxes for our necessary 
share in world problems, which are our 
problems, limit us. 

It is high time that we changed the 
rules of the game and packed a suitcase. 
We have to stop glorying in how many 
diverse, unrelated items we can remem- 
ber to pack in a trunk and study how to 
select the essentials which should have 
the limited space available. If we do this, 
we will perhaps spend less money on 
smoking rooms and recreation lounges, 
on large and perfectly appointed offices, 
on curricular luxuries and expensive ex- 
tracurricular trivia. We will be ashamed 
to say that we have the finest ballroom 
within a thousand miles, or a large mul- 
tiplication of unjustifiable courses, or a 
ratio of five students to a washbasin and 
twenty-five students to a teacher. We 
will boast not of the size of our budgets 
and plants but of the effective use for the 
essential purposes of the institution of 
every penny and every room. This game 
of packing suitcases might lead to a wiser 
use of the limited funds for education. 
It might also, through the influence 
which education has upon youth, 
strengthen in us as a people our power 
to distinguish between lasting values and 
pleasant conveniences. 

Just one more problem related to the 
anticipated increase in enrollment, and 
I shall stop. For centuries institutions 
of higher nadten have been the centers 
of freedom to inquire into truth, to ask 
questions which are troublesome because 
no one yet knows the answers, to search 
for answers, to test hypotheses, and to 
add to the store of knowledge, ap- 
proaches to knowledge, and uses of 
knowledge. Contemporary civilization 
rests on these explorations of the free 
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mind in the realms of science and values. 
This freedom to explore in the universi- 
ties was made possible in the past be- 
cause of a variety of factors and assump- 
tions. Among them was belief in its 
value among the patrons of higher edu- 
cation. There was also a belief, since 
confirmed by the science of psychology, 
that character and personality in the in- 
dividual and continuity of a set of virtues 
in a civilization are determined in large 
measure by the nurture and ideals which 
surround the young child, not the young 
adult; in addition to this, there was the 
comfortable knowledge that freedom to 
think need not be feared when it touched 
only the few who attended institutions 
of higher education. 

The expectation is that a large percent- 
age of our youth will be seeking higher 
education in another decade. The larger 
the percentage grows, the greater is the 
possibility that society, moved by a mis- 
taken desire to protect the young adult 
and an understandable desire to consider 
its own comfort, will demand a change 
in the classic role of higher education. 
Colleges and universities in the past have 
contributed much to civilization. In the 
future when many of the young men and 
women pursue advanced study, society 
may prefer to use these institutions as 
agencies to conserve and preserve rather 
than as agencies to question, to explore, 
to conserve all that stands up under ques- 
tioning, to modify where reason dictates, 
and to add. This could be the serious 
problem in our future, even if by some 
kind fate the threat of Russian commu- 
nism to our world and our ideals disap- 
pears. Given the money, the plants, the 
teachers, this problem will still confront 
us: How free does the American society 
want its individual members to be; how 
willing is it to promote a dynamic civili- 
zation; what share shall we take, we 
whose profession is higher education, in 
facing the problem and in shaping the 
answers for our time? 
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HEROLD C. HUNT 


HEN President Adams asked me to 

accept responsibility for the assign- 
ment which would have served to for- 
mally present Dr. Lee M. Thurston as 
United States Commissioner of Educa- 
tion to the membership of the American 
Council on Education at this annual 
meeting, I indicated my immediate ac- 
quiesence. I did so because I knew that 
the occasion would permit me to ac- 
knowledge my long and happy personal 
and professional association with Dr. 
Thurston, whose untimely death so soon 
after he had taken up the heavy and im- 
portant duties of his new office denies 
to American education the leadership he 
was so qualified to bring to this signifi- 
cant post. Those of us who knew Lee 
Thurston knew of his unflagging interest 
in education, his deep and abiding con- 
viction that it was a basic bench mark of 
our democracy, and that through its many 
manifestations were reflected the hope 
of a people who believe in the improv- 
ability of the human mind and of human 
nature. Had Dr. Thurston been less in- 
terested in people and the education 
process by which their needs are served, 
refined, and improved, this change in our 
annual program might not have been 
necessary. But those of us who knew 
Lee Thurston would have expected no 
other course of action than his accept- 
ance of a heavy responsibility and of its 
effective though brief discharge. His 
loss to education and to all who knew 
him is immeasurable. 

One of Dr. Thurston’s last official acts 
as Commissioner of Education was the 
release on August 26 of a statement re- 
flecting confidence and optimism in the 
tasks that lay ahead. In commenting 
upon the new 1953-54 school year and 


our ability as a nation to meet its chal- 
lenge, education-wise, Dr. Thurston de- 
clared, “The American people are doing 
more than they have ever done before 
for the education of our nation’s chil- 
dren. They are more actively working 
individually and organizationally for bet- 
ter schools and improved educational 
programs. They are taxing themselves 
to provide record numbers of school 
buildings and to help raise the salary 
level of qualified teachers. They are 
planning for the months and years ahead 
when all-time high enrollments will pre- 
sent new problems in most communi- 
ties.” 

Documenting his position, Dr. Thurs- 
ton pointed out that United States citi- 
zens taxed themselves approximately 
$500 million more last year than the year 
before to provide for their schools, that 
they spent $7% billion during the year to 
operate public elementary and secondary 
schools and to put up new buildings, and 
that they were instrumental in raising 
the average salary of the classroom 
teacher from about $3,240 to $3,400. 
Fifty thousand new classrooms were built 
during the year, an increase of 3,000 over 
the previous year. 

It is the forward look in the late Com- 
missioner’s statement, however, that re- 
veals his awareness of the major problems 
of the schools, the topic which he had 
planned to discuss this morning. Here 
he pointed out that the 1953-54 academic 
year would enroll the largest number of 
pupils and students in history—almost 
37,000,000, a figure 2,000,000 in excess 
of the 1952-53 year. A breakdown of 
these figures will assist us in the aware- 
ness of the many facets involved in pro- 
viding adequate educational opportuni- 
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ties for more than a fifth of the popula- 
tion the totals represent. Public and 
private elementary schools are expected 
to enroll about 27,000,000 children, an 
increase of more than 1,500,000; secon- 
dary schools, public and private, 7,300,- 
000, an increase of approximately 200,- 
000; colleges and universities, 2,500,000 
young men and young women, an in- 
crease of 100,000 over last year. 

Mindful of what these numbers mean 
in terms of facilities, personnel, institu- 
tional equipment, apparatus, and the like, 
the report carried an ominous note of 
warning. Said Dr. Thurston, “This fall 
the United States will be short about 
345,000 public elementary and secondary 
classrooms. Three classrooms out of 
every five will be overcrowded. One out 
of every five pupils will go to school in 
a schoolhouse which does not meet mini- 
mum fire-safety conditions.” He de- 
clared, furthermore, that school construc- 
tion in the United States is not keeping 
pace with classroom needs and that in- 
creased enrollments, building deteriora- 
tion and obsolescence will create the 
need for an additional 425,000 classrooms 
and related facilities by 1960, by which 
time present school and college enroll- 
ments will be increased by at least 10,- 
000,000 more pupils. 

The shortage of trained teachers was 
a particular concern of Dr. Thurston, 
both as a state and then as United States 
Commissioner of Education. He placed 
the estimated teacher shortage this fall 
at 72,000, and lamented the fact that al- 
though this nation needed 118,000 public 
elementary schoolteachers this year, only 
45,700 qualified teachers were graduated 
from teacher- -training institutions last 
June. 

It is this report which I have briefed 
that Dr. Thurston, I understand, intended 
to amplify this morning. Knowing him, 
as so many of us did, we would have 
expected him to speak out fearlessly con- 
cerning the problems that numbers, in- 


adequate financing, and the lack of 
trained personnel create. Convincingly 
would he have told us of his plans to 
arouse a favorable climate of public opin- 
ion to meet and solve these problems. 
Dr. Thurston believed that when people 
understood the purposes and functions 
of education, where they were active as 
partners in the nation’s most important 
undertaking, good schools would result. 
He saw in the Parent-Teacher Association 
a powerful force for the good, and 
pointed out, in fact, in his report, that 
in the past six years the Parent-Teacher 
Association membership has doubled, the 
movement enrolling currently almost 8,- 
000,000 members. Lay-citizen commit- 
tees he likewise cited as powerful allies 
in the cause of good schools. 

Many a time as Dr. Thurston and I 
walked on the campus of the University 
of Michigan did he point to the illu- 
minated engraving on its imposing Angell 
Hall, blazening out these familiar words, 

“Religion, morality and knowledge being 
necessary to good government and the 
happiness of mankind, schools and the 
means of education shall forever be en- 
couraged.” That philosophy was an un- 
derlying principle and conviction of Lee 
M. Thurston. 

Making bold to predict further issues 
to which our attention would have been 
drawn this morning, I believe that our 
support would have been asked of a pro- 
gram to plan for a more effective utiliza- 
tion, nation-wide, of the Office of Educa- 
tion, the initiation of a study to de- 
termine its optimum function and pur- 
pose, the advisability of a National Board 
of Education to advise the Commissioner, 
and an appeal that federal legislation aid, 
rather than encumber, the operations of 
the Office. Possibly, however, we as a 
group are in a better position to voice 
these concerns, and these must be stated 
unequivocally in any listing of major 
problems confronting education today. 

But it is to the state and local units 
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of government and more especially to 
the people which these governments rep- 
resent that one must turn if problems 
confronting the schools are to be met. 
Membership on state and local boards of 
education should universally be regarded 
as positions representing the most im- 
portant civic trust and responsibility that 
a people can bestow. Of old the rabbis 
used to say, “The life of a nation is to be 
found in the breath of its children.” 
And so it is today—a mandate, therefore, 
to consecrated service to youth every- 
where. Here we can look with promise 
to the growing professionalism of school 
boards, manifested in many ways, not the 
least important being the rapid and en- 
couraging development of the National 
Association of School Boards with a truly 
effective and magnificent program. 

I regret the necessity of listing attacks 
on the schools as a major problem today. 
I am mindful that these are by no means 
uncommon in the history of public edu- 
cation. There are those who believe that 
they should be ignored, and were it not 
for a current epidemic of books designed 
to convince the public that the schools 
are in evil hands and have fallen into 
sordid ways educationally, I would be 
tempted to do so. I do hope that I am 
not encouraging their sale. The spurious 
arguments of these popular writers must, 
however, be met. Current attacks di- 
rected against the schools manifest them- 
selves in different ways in different com- 
munities. Most commonly the attack is 
purportedly directed against the educa- 
tional program of the schools. Com- 
monly it is referred to as a demand “to 
return to the fundamentals.” Obviously 
it is deeper than that. Just what is meant 
by the fundamentals is not entirely clear 
because the fundamentals mean different 
things to different people. The term has 
become a cliché—a rallying cry as it 
were. For the criticism, if by funda- 
mentals are meant reading, writing, arith- 
metic, and spelling, there is little if any 


justification because girls and boys in 
the public schools of the United States 
read better and more today than they 
ever have before, write more legibly al- 
though surely with less need to do so 
today, have greater competency in the 
arithmetical processes, and can outspell 
the young people of any other age. All 
of this can be and is proved in many dif- 
ferent ways. Obviously a demand to 
“return to the fundamentals” is but a 
smoke screen for the undercover attack 
on the schools. 

What then are some of the basic rea- 
sons for the sniping that is going on in 
different parts of the country that has 
led to the upheaval of highly regarded 
and well-organized programs of public 
education? The most disturbing of sev- 
eral factors is, in my opinion, basic and 
fundamental opposition to the concept 
that in a republic education must serve 
all of the children of all of the people. 
Some people don’t believe that. True, 
there are not many who make bold 
enough to state such convictions openly 
but by devious, subtle, and covert means 
develop such a point of view. Critics of 
the schools speak of “too many white- 
collared trained individuals,” they criti- 
cize the ambitions of those economically 
less privileged than themselves, they 
darkly hint at a possible dislocation of 
our economy because of too much educa- 
tion, and they talk about “too much 
pampering” of children. 

What these critics of the public schools 
really mean is that they favor class dis- 
tinction—they believe in the rule of the 
“well born,” they are opposed to equal 
opportunity for all—and that they do not 
want to be taxed for the support of the 
schools! About the cry “schools today 
aren't as they used to be,” these self- 
appointed critics attempt to rally the dis- 
contents and the malcontents. Some find 
it a profitable pastime, as witness the 
several organizations that have sprung 
up with high sounding and altruistic 
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names, posing as friends of the schools 
but actively seeking to destroy them! 

Indeed “schools today are not as they 
used to be” and, frankly, they never were, 
for that matter. Because we evaluate 
through our own experiences, it is not 
difficult to understand why agitators find 
it relatively simple here and there to 
arouse public opinion. We as school 

eople have not done as good a job as 
we should in interpreting the schools to 
parents and to taxpayers. Ours is the 
responsibility and obligation to acquaint 
all who are in any way connected with 
the educational process of its objectives, 
its purposes, and how it operates. 

Another large segment of criticism of 
the schools springs from their cost. Here 
the issue is more in the open. It is stated 
candidly and bluntly “the schools cost 
too much money.” An analysis of this 
criticism is revealing. Frequently what 
is meant is that all taxes are too high 
today and they must somehow come 
down. Curiously enough the criticism 
of the cost of public education stems in 
part at least from a conviction of im- 
potence on the part of the taxpayer con- 
cerning the ever-mounting cost of our 
federal government and a desire, there- 
fore, to meet the issue on local and state 
levels where he feels more competent to 
cope with it. Such a position is under- 
standable. In 1915, for example, the 
federal government received 30 percent 
of all taxes collected; the states 18 per- 
cent; and the local units of government 
(including school districts) 52 percent. 
Today, however, the federal government 
collects more than 76 percent of all taxes, 
with the states accounting for approxi- 
mately 12 percent, and the local units of 
government 12 percent. Those of us 
who feel that education is primarily a 
local responsibility, necessarily requir- 
ing the augmenting of local resources by 
state funds to guarantee an adequate pro- 
gram, are deeply disturbed by today’s 
tax trends. 


In addition to those who do not believe 
in the principle of universality of educa- 
tion and those who are unwilling to pay 
for it, there are those who prefer private 
and parochial education. Here in our 
free America such is the right and privi- 
lege of every American. It becomes the 
responsibility of all, however, to recog- 
nize the laws creating public schools, 
stemming from the very concept of our 
founding as a nation, and to support 
them. Happily and encouragingly, that 
concept too is the American concept. 
Let us hope that it will always endure, 
for if it does, the public school will 
endure and will continue along with the 
private and the parochial schools to serve 
America’s boys and girls. Such is as it 
should be. 

More briefly now, because of time 
limitations, let me suggest other major 
school problems, merely pinpointing the 
more important. Surely teachers’ salaries 
—and administrators—must keep pace 
with economic conditions or the profes- 
sion will be stripped of its ablest mem- 
bers. Conditions of employment, class 
size, instructional tools and equipment, 
personnel policies are likewise important 
factors in making the profession attrac- 
tive, as is the attitude of the community 
in recognizing the contribution of the 
profession and the desire of its members 
not only for social acceptance, but more 
importantly for the opportunity of living 
as individuals and not as prototypes out 
of antiquated fiction. Just as tenure has 
replaced the yearly contract which often 
reflected the whims and caprices of 
boards of education and communities, so 
should a “humanizing” process charac- 
terize the teaching profession in its many 
aspects. School administrators can do 
much to assist in this area as can boards, 
the PTA’s, and civic groups. Improved 
conditions will do much to make of 
teaching a profession and not a proces- 
sion! 

Every educator should be concerned 
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with the lack of holding power of the 
secondary schools. Nation-wide only 
forty-five out of every one hundred girls 
and boys who enter the fifth grade gradu- 
ate from high school, a condition that 
should be a cause of deep concern. 
Happily, increased attention is being 
given the problem of the drop-out. 
Findings here are revealing, disclosing 
heavy hidden costs involved in second- 
7 education, failure to find in high 
school offerings of sufficient value and 
significance to warrant staying in school, 
teachers often unsympathetic or who fail 
to understand the problems of ado- 
lescents, lack of encouragement at home, 
which is not adequately offset at school, 
and the competition of gainful employ- 
ment. With today’s high school provid- 
ing the terminal educational experience 
(upon graduation or prior to it) for 82 
percent of the senior class, it behooves 
the administrator to give careful atten- 
tion to curricular offerings, to co-cur- 
ricular activities, to the assignment of 
personnel, and to inaugurating and main- 
taining cooperative relationships with 
those community agencies whose part- 
nership is a natural one. Attention too 
should be given to encouraging work 
experience opportunities, not only for 
possible inherent vocational interests, but 
for the desirability of instilling good work 
habits, the appreciation of the worth and 
dignity of labor, and for all of the values 
derived from such experiences. Much 
can and should be done to encourage 
youth to remain in high school until 
graduation. 

Scholastic competency, where com- 
bined with desirable personal attributes, 
should receive greater recognition than it 
does. Our nation can ill afford to pau- 
perize itself by sacrificing scholarship. 
Of equal concern to the administrator 
should be adequate provision for the 
deviate who exists in such large numbers 
as to make necessary special educational 
programs for twelve out of every one 


hundred girls and boys. Unfortunately, 
such programs are too often lacking in 
most communities. 

The gearing of educational services 
and the utilization of the educational 
plant to the needs of the community 
must likewise concern the school admin- 
istrator today. Huge expenditures of 
public funds as reflected in school facili- 
ties can only be justified when used to 
maximum opportunity. The school in 
the role of the dominant coordinating 
community agency may be anticipated 
in the years immediately ahead. The 
far-sighted school administrator will so 
plan. 

Let me end on a note of challenge and 
optimism. While there are truly many 
major problems confronting school ad- 
ministrators today, I can think of no 
time when education has ever been 
more challenging than now. The prob- 
lems themselves make our jobs attrac- 
tive. 

With all of the problems confronting 
us, it remains that today’s schools are 
good schools and that they are better 
than the schools of yesterday. The gains 

made by our schools during the last 
half- century are unmistakable. 


—Today our schools do a more effective 
job of teaching the 3 R’s. 


—Today they develop pupils who are 
better equipped to earn a living. 


—Today they invest more in our chil- 
dren’s future. Thus, the nation-wide 
average expenditure per school pupil 
is ten times greater today than it was 
in 1900. 


—Today they hold pupils for a longer 
period of time. 


—Today they offer pupils a much richer 
and more varied program of studies 
and activities. 


—Today they require much better educa- 
tion and training of teachers. 
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—Today they cooperate more fully with 
the home and community. 


—Today they have replaced the little red 
schoolhouse, and other inadequate 


school plants of the past with large, 
modern, well-equipped school build- 
ings. 


—Today they put a great deal more 
emphasis on human relations and in- 
ternational understanding. 

—Today they provide many important 
special services, largely unknown at 
the turn of the century. Among these 
are health and safety instruction, voca- 
tional training, and education for the 


handicapped. 


—Today they develop new materials of 
learning continuously. 


—Today they strive to shape schoolwork 
to the child’s ability and needs. 


—Today they utilize such modern de- 
vices as motion pictures, radio, tele- 
vision, and recordings. 


Yes, today’s schools are good schools. 
Solving the problems confronting them, 
however, will make them better! 


Bovsnmencxn ARE all too prone to criticize education, and claim we 
are paying the taxes and producing wealth—not we personally, but 
our type of endeavor is supporting education—and the educators don’t 
give us enough credit. 

I think business as such has a job to do. If there is unrest in the 
business commmunity in regard to education—I am talking in the 
broadest sense, not down to what I think are the small parts of this 
question, such as McCarthyism, that we have talked about—if the 
businessman thinks that he isn’t properly considered by the educators, 
it is because he hasn’t done a very good job selling the idea that it is 
the production of wealth, through manufacturing, and the like, that 
makes the present school system possible. 

If, on the other hand, the educator thinks that he isn’t understood, 
and education isn’t properly appreciated by the business community, 
he has a selling job. We have a job to do among ourselves.—Laurence 
F. Whittemore in “Evidences of Unrest and What I Believe To Be the 
Reasons: A Symposium,” from Causes of Public Unrest Pertaining to 
Education, published by the American Council on Education, 1953. 
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The Federal Legislative Outlook 


J. L. MORRILL 


HE LONGER I live and work, the 
more certain I am that the eggs of 

education are in one basket. The more 
certain I feel that we stand or fall to- 
gether at every level—the schools, the 
colleges and universities—in the Ameri- 
can scene and scheme; that the Ameri- 
can intention of ever-widening educa- 
tional opportunity is undiminished; but 
that it must be rethought and refought 
in every generation. 

It is the instinctive recognition of these 
things, I think, that brings us together 
in these conclaves of the American Coun- 
cil on Education—and I, for one, return 
from them to my tasks at home sustained 
by the sense of comradeship in a common 
cause. It is proverbial—and democratic 
—that we differ in our philosophies of 
education, in the special objectives to 
which we are variously committed. As 
the British observer, Dennis Brogan, has 
written, the glory of free societies is that 
“they produce a great many people of 
all kinds because they let them produce 
themselves.” Education, surely, must be 
the proving ground of that principle. 

Time was when most of our institu- 
tions of higher education, possibly ex- 
cepting the land-grant colleges and uni- 
versities, would have regarded a report 
on trends in federal legislation as largely 
irrelevant to their common concerns. 
Today, it will hardly be disputed, the 
attitudes and the actions of the United 
States Congress are matters of vital con- 
cern. Time was when the relations of 
higher education to the federal govern- 
ment were largely in the field of federal 
administration. Today, the Committee 
on Relationships finds itself in frequent 
communication with the Congress, even 
to the extent of presenting testimony at 
congressional hearings. 
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This changed pattern of American 
Council operations is significant. No 
cliché about “creeping socialism” is a 
sufficient explanation, although the gov- 
ernment has moved into veterans educa- 
tional financing, campus housing, re- 
search support, educational exchange, 
and other contract and fiscal relationships 
—increasingly. War, and its aftermath, 
account for a good deal of all this. 

The expanding needs of a diverse and 
specialized social order which, surpris- 
ingly, not only science but scholarship 
has been found uniquely useful in meet- 
ing, are another factor in the situation. 
The idea that public money should be 
spent or loaned only through public 
agencies has been considerably revised 
—not only in higher education but also 
in many other types of government 
operation. The privately supported 
institutions, like private business, have 
been a party to this revision. The whole 
notion, indeed, of organized education 
as a social function—public and private 
—has assumed political overtones of late 
that depart from its historical origins in 
this country, overtones that give us 
pause. 

This is understandable in the fears and 
tensions of this “divided world.” The 
spiritual and economic crisis of commu- 
nism, for example, becomes practically a 
political crisis. Even in a democracy as 
contrasted with the totalitarian state— 
indeed, especially in a democracy de- 
pendent upon public opinion as the basis 
of decision—education becomes an in- 
strument of national policy in a sense 
never quite intended by the founders of 
the Republic. The Congress and state 
legislatures become concerned with 
education in new ways. They are more 
and more inclined to take a hand in it. 
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It is short-sighted, I think, to con- 
sider these large phenomena in the small 
terms of a divisive competition of inter- 
est between the publicly supported and 
the independently supported colleges 
and universities of the country. It is 
silly to confuse currently popular politi- 
cal propaganda with common sense by 
attributing to the privately supported 
institutions primarily the virtues of “pri- 
vate enterprise.” It is similar folly to 
attribute to the publicly supported in- 
stitutions any exclusive concern and 
responsibility for the “public interest.” 

The eggs of education are in one bas- 
ket. Of course we are competitive, and 
always have been—in football; in seek- 
ing the best students (and in some cases, 
just students); in raiding each other's 
faculties; in seeking support. We com- 
pete with each other—not only public vs. 
private, but private vs. private, public vs. 
public—as everybody knows, in striving 
for pre-eminence and prestige. But we 
are cooperative, too, in a hundred ways 
in any community or state. All of us 
depend upon each other in more ways 
than we realize. Nationally, the dis- 
tinguishing merit and success of Ameri- 
can higher education in the whole West- 
ern world are not nearly so much its 
competitive as its complementary charac- 
ter—the balanced diversity of institutions 
differently motivated, controlled and 
administered, and supported. 

In the representative appointment of 
its committees, in its attention to federal 
legislation and administration touching 
the problems and policies of colleges and 
universities, the American Council on 
Education has endeavored to act on this 
principle, I know from my experience 
as a former officer and a member of its 
Committee on Relationships. 

We will do well to appraise the fed- 
eral legislative outlook from the view- 
point of our common concern. This is 
a new and changing time in the Ameri- 
can political scene, all of us know. We 





are “starting over” under a new political 
mandate from the people. In his report 
to the organization members of the 
Council last January on “Legislation in 
the 1953 Session” of Congress, President 
Carter Davidson correctly warned that 
“when a new party administration comes 
into power... after an absence of 
twenty years, it is natural that we should 
expect some shifts in policy which will 
have an effect upon education.” These 
shifts are increasingly discernible. 

There is not time today to review all 
the congressional legislation, introduced 
or acted upon, affecting education in 
general or higher education in particular. 
Dr. Francis J. Brown of the Council staff 
has noted that there were some 270 bills 
of “sufficient significance for higher 
education to be included in the Council’s 
file of federal legislation.” The most im- 
portant of these were reviewed in the 
Council’s bulletin, Higher Education and 
National Affairs, published last August 
17. Let me refer in these remarks only 
to those legislative developments which 
signify a trend. Let me say further that 
federal administrative actions and atti- 
tudes often reflect “congressional intent” 
as well as legislative decision, and the 
former often must be considered also as 
symptoms in any diagnosis of the fed- 
eral legislative outlook. 

It is easy to oversimplify. I am yield- 
ing to that temptation in describing the 
legislative trend of the time as one in 
the direction, insofar as higher educa- 
tion is concerned—a trend in the direc- 
tion of retrenchment and redirection, of 
investigation and intervention. In some 
respects, it seems to me, this investigative 
and interventionist trend is still some- 
what tentative and subject to recon- 
sideration and reversal, but there are 
enough instances to warrant the warn- 
ing. Things are not so bad as the earlier 
alarmists feared and forecasted. No 
institution has been pilloried by the 
congressional committees, but the re- 
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vived investigation of “educational and 
philanthropic foundations” authorized in 
House Resolution 217 is a disturbing 
declaration of intent in that direction. 

Ill-founded public anxiety (and its 
political potential of demagogic self- 
aggrandizement ) about the infiltration of 
education by subversive influences has 
not been allayed, I am afraid, by what 
seems to me the sorry procession of pro- 
fessors and teachers claiming the pro- 
tection of the Fifth Amendment. Nor 
have those, a considerable number, 
who have candidly confessed to an earlier 
affiliation with the admittedly clandes- 
tine and conspiratorial machinations of 
the Communist apparatus—nor have 
these raised in the public mind the esti- 
mation of the patriotic integrity, and in- 
deed the intelligence, of American higher 
education. In the mind of the man in the 
street who reads on the run and who be- 
lieves only what he sees on the television 
screen, the seeds of doubt have been 
planted, and their fruits can too easily 
lend credence to the analogy of the rot- 
ten apple in the barrel. 

This is a pity, and a terrible injustice. 
It can be tortured, as we know too well, 
into the untenable justification of a threat 
to the intellectual freedom without which 
academic integrity can actually and 
rightly be challenged. It can lead to 
more problems of the kind confronting 
us in the USAFI contracts. It raises the 
issues of repressive interventionism to 
which I have referred. 

As to the USAFI matter, the Council 
Committee on Relationships is_ still 
gravely concerned. It has urged still 
further reconsideration of the disputed 
contract clause beyond the concession 
made by the Defense Department in re- 
sponse to the remedial suggestions of- 
fered by the Association of Land-Grant 
Colleges and Universities. More is at 
stake for higher education than the issue 
at hand. The United States Armed 
Forces Institute precedent could carry 


over into every kind of contractual re- 
lationship between the federal govern- 
ment a the colleges and universities— 
in research, ROTC, agricultural exten- 
sion service, vocational education, even 
veterans education, for example. 

Every institution will desire earnestly 
to collaborate with the government in 
safeguarding and in underwriting the na- 
tional security. But the loose and un- 
specified criterion of “security reasons” 
as the test of faculty loyalty and com- 
petence, in the present climate of con- 
gressional attitudes, is too untrustworthy 
for either comfort or justice. It is too 
clearly an invasion of the institutional 
autonomy without which there is no pro- 
tection against political control. 

Let me say in passing, based upon 
considerable observation and experience, 
that the large issue of government sup- 
port and government control is not so 
simple as many suppose. It is perennial; 
it is empirical; and it is indigenous to the 
times and to the nation or state in which 
it arises. We can jump to conclusions too 
quickly. The syllogism—if you don't 
mind mixed metaphors—that the hand 
which controls the purse-strings will rock 
the cradle is not necessarily true. On 
the other hand, the axiom of eternal 
vigilance as the price of freedom is true, 
beyond doubt or debate. 

The group of colleges and universities 
with probably the longest experience of 
federal relationships is the federally 
aided land-grant college group. Gen- 
erally speaking, that experience has been 
a sound and satisfactory one, I can tes- 
tify from some twenty years of adminis- 
trative responsibility in three land-grant 
universities. That it has been generally 
satisfactory is accounted for by two 
things—the fact that the relationship is a 
cooperative one between the states and 
the federal government, with the final de- 
cision on the methods and policies of 
cooperation reserved to the state legisla- 
tures; and the fact that the land-grant 
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institutions, individually and in concert 
through their strongly organized and 
competently staffed association, have 
steadily, militantly, and successfully re- 
sisted the undoubted, although only oc- 
casional, tendency of the federal govern- 
ment to intervene and to control. 

Most of these problems have arisen, for 
the land-grant colleges, in the legislative 
appropriation and administration of 
funds for agricultural extension and re- 
search to which the states also contribute 
millions of support. Today, for both 
publicly and privately supported insti- 
tutions, the horizon of federal relation- 
ships has expanded far beyond the land- 
grant agricultural area. There is, long 
range, the same possibility and prospect 
of a reasonable relationship if buttressed 
by the eternal vigilance of those involved. 

It is here that one mission of the Amer- 
ican Council must be conceived and car- 
ried out, I deeply believe. 

We can learn, too, from experience 
overseas. This is not transferable, to be 
sure; but in some respects it is observ- 
ably reassuring; and if in others not so, 
there are still lessons to be learned. In 
Great Britain, as we know, the support 
of universities has mounted to two-thirds 
or more from the Parliament. But the 
innately liberal instinct and genius of 
the British people have thus far pro- 
tected the autonomy and academic in- 
dependence of the institutions. There 
are danger signs, I think, but as yet the 
freedom of the British universities seems 
impregnable. 

On the Continent, where last summer 
I met and talked with educational and 
governmental leaders in six countries, 
the universities are responsible to min- 
istries of education, and are dependent 
almost wholly on governmental support. 
And yet the centuries have developed 
principles of administrative adjustment 
and academic accommodation which 
have overcome, in surprising degree, the 
risks of repression and subservience that 


we should regard as almost inevitable 
in the American scene. 

In the great quinquennial conference 
of the universities of the British Com- 
monwealth at Durham and Cambridge 
last July, the subject of “government and 
universities” was a central theme of dis- 
cussion, and one of intense interest to 
the ten American university presidents 
who were invited guests and active par- 
ticipants in the conference. 

All that I have meant to suggest is that, 
whether by inadvertence or deliberate 
intent—and a good deal of both, I be- 
lieve—the colleges and universities of 
this country, publicly and privately sup- 
ported alike, have become increasingly 
involved governmentally; they find them- 
selves confronted with the problems of 
governmental _ relationships. Earlier 
antigovernmental attitudes have been, in 
fact if not quite yet in philosophy, strik- 
ingly revised. 

The American Council on Education 
must meet its widely representative re- 
sponsibilities in a changed and changing 
scene. It will be sensible to recognize, 
in appraising and endeavoring to influ- 
ence legislative trends, that the issue of 
the relationships of higher education 
with the federal government is a peren- 
nial and changing problem; that it is an 
issue to be met by the empirical ap- 
proach; that it is world-wide, but in- 
digenous to the nation in which it occurs. 

The first fact, and the big fact in the 
federal legislative outlook is the fact of 
retrenchment. Already it is affecting us 
all. It antedates, indeed, the current 
Congress. The earlier enactment of P.L. 
550—the so-called Korean Veterans Edu- 
cational Benefit bill—was definitely de- 
signed to reduce the level of veteran- 
student and institutional support and the 
drain on the federal treasury. It takes 
no account of the costs of instruction and 
omits any subsidy to the colleges, as con- 
trasted with P.L. 346. The present Con- 
gress made even more plain its intention 
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of economy by reducing from $1.50 to 
$1.00 the insufficient allowance to the in- 
stitutions for accounting and other costs 
involved. 

You are well aware of the ROTC prob- 
lems which spring essentially from the 
cut in defense budgets—the diminished 
quotas for advanced training, the Navy's 
insistence on “customary fees” and the 
same stipulation for registered military 
personnel in college and university train- 
ing generally. You know that except for 
representations by the Council and 
others interested, Congress would have 
refused partial tuition payments for all 
non-ROTC military personnel enrolled 
in civilian institutions. 

Except also for persistent efforts by 
the Council, the Land-Grant Association 
and allied groups, the College Housing 
Loan Program would have been stricken 
by the Senate. Even so, it has been 
handicapped by the imposition of higher 
interest rates. Despite what may be as- 
sumed to be a friendly White House at- 
titude toward Social Security in general, 
the Congress has thus far declined to 
act favorably upon bills extending cover- 
age to the employees of publicly con- 
trolled institutions. The disastrous cur- 
tailment of U.S. Office of Education 
operations was narrowly av erted. Legis- 
lation is still pending w shich would affect 
college budgets considerably by a pro- 
posed substantial increase in postal rates. 

Fiscal retrenchment, it is well under- 
stood, was a central consideration in the 
congressional establishment of the new 
commission on intergovernmental rela- 
tions—federal, state, and local. Presi- 
dent Eisenhower's views were expressed 
during the campaign; they were more 
fully spelled out when he announced the 
appointment of presidential members on 
the commission. 

Federal grants-in-aid to the states are 
clearly under fire. The United States 
Chamber of Commerce, for example, has 
spoken out openly against those for 


vocational education (which include 
teacher training in many institutions). 
Even the long-established and never be- 
fore seriously questioned basic appro- 
priations to the land-grant colleges and 
universities—statutorily defined as “en- 
dowments” in certain respects—were in- 
itially cut in half by the House commit- 
tee but later restored with the warning 
that they would be subject to future re- 
consideration. 

In the large universities especially, fed- 
eral research grants and contract- ~coop- 
eration have become a major factor in 
the academic enterprise, and in some 
cases a critical budgetary factor. Fed- 
eral agencies, the magazine Service re- 
ported last spring, spent $1,839,000,000 
on scientific research and development 
in 1952, and the estimate for the year 
ending June 30 last, was $2 189,000,000. 
Of the 1952 expenditures, 86 percent 
came from the Department of Defense 
and the Atomic Energy Commission, 
combined. Large amounts went to the 


universities. But reversal of the trend is 
apparent. 
Cancellations, nonrenewals, reduced 


grants and contracts are the inevitable 
result of decreased federal department 
appropriations. More than this, there 
are plainly discernible tendencies to cut 
the allowances for indirect costs which 
eat into university budgets when large 
research enterprises are undertaken, and 
to transfer to the laboratories of private 
industry and the government itself much 
work hitherto assigned to our institu- 
tional laboratories. Undercurrent in 
these tendencies is the further disposition 
in some quarters to withdraw govern- 
ment support from basic research in 
favor of applied research and develop- 
ment. 

All this may become another critical 
factor in the federal legislative, as well 
as the administrative, picture. It is a 
situation to which the best intelligence 
of the Council has been summoned 
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through the appointment of a special 
committee. Not only the fiscal aspect of 
federal support for research under a pro- 

ram of national retrenchment is in- 
volved. The philosophy is of paramount 
importance to the colleges and universi- 
ties which are the research seedbed and 
training ground of the nation. 

Let me close by stating the obvious: 
To assess the federal legislative outlook 
is to assess the national outlook. It is to 
appraise the issue of education as an in- 
strument of national policy. The na- 
tional necessity, this administration and 
Congress seem generally agreed, is fiscal 
retrenchment. Where is education in 
general, higher education in particular, 
in that picture? Long range, the people 
want their children to have educational 
opportunity up to the highest level, as the 
famous Fortune survey so clearly reaf- 
firmed. What does retrenchment mean 
in light of the school and college enroll- 
ment forecasts presented by Dr. Herold 
C. Hunt in our opening general session? 

After the first ebullience, shall we say, 
of those mandated to butcher the budg- 
ets, will the retrenchment be discrimina- 
tive in the light of comparative national 
needs? The President, addressing us 
yesterday, expressed his special interest 
in international educational exchange. 
Perhaps it is a significant omen that the 
new budget, despite a severe slash in 
nonmilitary programs overseas, makes 
possible a continuation of educational 
exchange at close to last year’s level. 

What is our view today of education 
as an instrument of national policy? In 
higher education will the American pub- 
lic still sustain the traditional aims of 
“the advancement of learning and the 
search for truth”? Will it pay the price 
of protecting those aims against rising 
popular prejudice? You remember Pres- 
ident Margaret Clapp’s insightful but 
almost skeptical inquiry on that point. 

The totalitarian view we know from 
experience in our own time: the indoc- 


trination of youth, the coercion for con- 
formity, the anesthesis of intellectual 
freedom. Historically our own outlook 
has been otherwise. Education has been 
the buttress of that enlightenment need- 
ful to democratic success—the free mind 
regarded as indispensable to American 
advancement. 

To be sure there was no mention of 
education, as I remember it, in the Dec- 
laration of Independence or the Consti- 
tution. No national university such as 
James Madison urged has ever been es- 
tablished. But we remember the historic 
mandate of the Ordinance of 1787; 
Washington’s Farewell Address in which 
he admonished his fellow citizens of the 
struggling new Republic to “promote, 
then, as an object of primary importance, 
institutions for the general diffusion of 
knowledge.” We remember Jefferson's 
lifelong preoccupation with the Univer- 
sity of Virginia; John Quincy Adams’ 
plea for the public support of “scientific 
research and inquiry’ toward “the im- 
provement of agriculture, commerce and 
manufacture, the cultivation and encour- 
agement of the mechanic and the elegant 
arts, the advancement of literature, and 
the progress of the sciences, ornamental 
and profound,” as he phrased it. 

Are these still the American view of 
education as the instrument of national 
policy? Just how, and how soon, will 
they affect “the federal legislative out- 
look” which, candidly, I find myself 
presently puzzled to predict. 

Let me not use the overworked word 
“crisis” in this situation. But at some 
kind of new crossroads I do think we 
find ourselves just now, as the Congress 
and the new administration are called on ~ 
to make up their minds. Perhaps in 
what is to come, our institutions are chal- 
lenged to make themselves more strongly 
felt for what they really are amid the 
confused and competing pressures which 
must somehow crystallize in practical 
political decisions. Let me say this at a 
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loftier than the “lobby” level that you 
might suppose. For surely American 
higher education today, in its expanded 
relationship to the federal government, 
must transcend the shifting trends of 
partisan politics. Surely we must see and 
be, above and beyond the battle, so to 
say, in the larger sense. 

Together—our colleges and universi- 
ties of every kind—we are partners in 
the larger pattern of learning and its 
meaning in our contemporary American 
democracy. The Spanish scholar Ortega 


y Gasset phrased nobly the wider view 
to which all of us are summoned: “In the 
thick of life’s urgencies and its passions,” 
he wrote, “the university must assert it- 
self as a major spiritual power, higher 
than the press, standing for serenity in 
the midst of frenzy, for seriousness and 
the grasp of intellect in the face of fri- 
volity and unashamed stupidity.” 

In these long-range terms must we 
not hope that the federal legislative out- 
look for higher education may be some- 


how finally shaped? 
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I. Education and Political Stability 


Tr SEEMS appropriate, at a time when 
our educational institutions are un- 
dergoing sharp and persistent scrutiny 
from many quarters, that we disregard 
for the moment the multitude of imme- 
diate problems that tend to clutter our 
minds from day to day and attempt to 
consider, in general terms and in broad 
perspective, what education has meant 
and can mean to the United States of 
America. 

I shall take as my point of departure 
a generalization put forward quite re- 
cently by Allan Nevins, the distinguished 

Columbia Un iversity historian. “Speak- 
ing of “the emergence of America to 
the leadership of the Western world,” he 
predicted that “this great development 

. will in some fashion be connected, 
by future interpreters, with the advent 
of mass action, mass production, and 
mass psychology in American life. From 
the most unorganized, the most inverte- 
brate of nations in 1860, we have grown 
into the most powerfully and efficiently 
organized people on the globe. ... Our 
national outlook, once that of the in- 
dividualistic pioneer, has become a social 
outlook. Without this pervasive internal 
change, our new position in the world 
would have been impossible.” 

The period of which Professor Nevins 
speaks has seen the emergence and dra- 
matic development of land-grant insti- 
tutions which came into being as a re- 
sult of the Morrill Act of 1862, the un- 
paralleled growth of other colleges and 
universities, both public and _ private, 
the inauguration and rapid expansion of 
junior colleges, and an enormous increase 
in facilities for primary and secondary 
education. All these institutions are 


dedicated to the development of the free 
mind. Yet, if Nevins is right, the result 
has been a pervasive change from in- 
dividualism to social unity. 

Professor Nevins has, in effect, re- 
stated the central paradox of the free 
mind in a free society. The key to this 
paradox is that when great numbers of 
people have access to all the relevant 
facts and have the ability, the training, 
and the will to think clearly, they tend 
to come to similar conclusions on im- 
portant issues of public concern. This is 
not surprising, for history makes plain 
that the divisive influences in society are 
ignorance and prejudice, not knowledge 
and freedom of thought. 

Hence education as we know it and 
practice it in this country, though de- 
signed to help each person to develop 
to the full his individual talents and ca- 
pacities, is truly the great stabilizing 
force in our democracy. In our country, 
the potential leader is poorly advised to 
adopt the role of the demagogue, be- 
cause he is dealing with a multitude of 
informed critics rather than with a be- 
wildered populace looking for a fiihrer. 
If he attempts trickery or intimidation, 
he will be exposed. His only effective 
procedure is persuasion—clear identifica- 
tion and analysis of issues with all the 
relevant facts, genuine understanding of 
the people’s needs and aspirations, and 
cogent presentation of soundly conceived 
courses of action. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that the 
American kind of education, which en- 
courages informed and clear-eyed criti- 
cism, is a constant target of fanatical 
persons and groups who, to serve their 
own purposes rather than the public 
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good, are dedicated to quick and radical 
change. Our educational system, which 
promotes unity and stability, is inimical 
to their objectives. By the same token, 
it is the bulwark of our democratic form 
of government. 

If, as Allan Nevins says, our world 
leadership depntile on our political and 
social stability, and if our political and 
social stability depends upon our educa- 
tional system, it follows that the steady, 
uninterrupted growth of our educational 
institutions in strength and influence is 
basic to the welfare not only of our own 
people but of people throughout the 
world. Contributing to that steady and 
uninterrupted growth in strength is, to 
my mind, the central objective of the 
American Council on Education. The 
definition is broad enough, certainly, to 
include alertness to new problems and in- 
itiative in planning to meet them, but it 
rules out the promotion of striking inno- 
vations, no matter how brilliantly con- 
ceived, without the essential first steps 
of thoughtful study and thorough consul- 
tation. It means that some of our normal 
Council activities may seem to be nega- 
tive rather than positive, because we seek 
to avoid the inevitable and unnecessary 
damage of sharp discontinuities in opera- 
tion caused by abrupt reversals of policy, 
even though, in the long run, some of the 
reversals of policy may lead in the right 
direction. It means, more significantly, 
that we have the obligation to look far 
ahead, so that crises may be foreseen and 
positive action begun to prepare for 
them in an orderly way. 

I suppose that every past chairman of 
the Council has considered his year in 
office a critical one. They may well all 
be right, because every year since the 
Council was established in 1918 has had 
its share of dramatic national and world 
events, and there are few, if any, such 
events that do not in some way affect 
education. I suppose also that each past 
chairman may have had a phrase that to 


him epitomized his year of service. I 
have not asked Chairman Stearns for his 
phrase, but I venture to suggest one of 
my own. I call it the Year of Realiza- 
tion. 

As a nation, I think we have finally 
come to realize that we must plan for a 
long period of international tension. All 
the evidence before us indicates that high 
expenditures for defense must be con- 
sidered a normal and a continuing con- 
dition. A period of active military service 
must be accepted as a normal part of 
the career of every physically qualified 
young man. Communism must be fought 
vigorously and persistently both at home 
and abroad. 

I mention these three propositions be- 
cause each involves contradictory values 
and each has a direct and potent effect 
on education. National defense expendi- 
tures cannot be sustained at a high level 
without curtailment of other services we 
have come to expect from government; 
the needs of military manpower clash 
with the needs for civilian manpower 
even for the very production essential 
to national defense; and proper concern 
to fight communism may impinge on 
some of our most cherished rights as 
citizens. Council committees and staff 
have wrestled with all these problems 
during the past year. 

For example, our Committee on Rela- 
tionships of Higher Education to the 
Federal Government, though thoroughly 
alert to the magnitude of the demands on 
our economy, expressed with vigor its 
convictions that moves in Congress to 
eliminate traditional appropriations to 
the land-grant colleges and to make 
other substantial cuts in the budget of the 
U.S. Office of Education were unwise. 
The committee also made strong repre- 
sentations to the Treasury Department 


and the Bureau of the Budget in opposi- 
tion to proposals that would have ended 
the usefulness of the College Housing 
Loan Program. The Committee on In- 
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stitutional Research Policy is involved 
in conferences which it is hoped will lead 
.o an orderly adjustment of the govern- 

ment’s research program, if significant 

modification or curtailment of that pro- 
ram is determined to be essential. 

In the field of manpower, the Commit- 
tee on Relationships took a firm position 
against a proposal that large percentages 
of men be taken from college before 
graduation for induction through Selec- 
tive Service, on the ground that addi- 
tional interruptions of education should 
not be demanded until the necessity for 
such action could be clearly demon- 
strated. The Council has also insisted 
that plans to curtail the output of ROTC 
programs should include provisions to 
meet the government's obligations to 
students and to institutions under con- 
tract. 

Perhaps the most difficult issue which 
education was called upon to face this 
past year involved the twin problems of 
academic freedom and national security. 
With two congressional committees in- 
vestigating educators, and a third con- 
cerned with foundations, the issue was 
continually in the newspaper headlines 
throughout the year. This issue is so 
highly charged with emotion that there 
was a strong temptation to jump into the 
fray. The Council was urged by some 
to denounce the investigations as at- 
tempts at thought control, and by others 
to welcome the investigations as a means 
of proving the complete lack of sub- 
versive influences in education. The 
Executive Committee, the Problems and 
Policies Committee, and the Committee 
on Relationships discussed at length the 
principles involved, the activities of the 
congressional committees, and specific 
cases that came to their attention. The 
general conclusion was that the Council 
could best serve its membership by dis- 
seminating useful and valid information 
and stimulating genuinely thoughtful 
discussion in all possible quarters. Hence 


articles both on educational policy and 
on specific cases have been published in 
Tue EpucaTIonaL Recorp, and informed 
persons were brought together at confer- 
ences in January and July as well as at 
this Annual Meeting. It seems evident 
that progress has been made in clarify- 
ing the fundamental issues and that pro- 
cedures to deal with the problem are 
being worked out by individual institu- 
tions and school systems. Consequently, 
we believe that the Council's policy has 
been both wise and useful. 

So much for the relationships with gov- 
ernment, although the list of specific ac- 
tivities could be greatly lengthened. This 
has been the Year of Realization, too, 
within education itself. The new tide 
of children, long predicted by the statis- 
ticians, is actually with us now in the 
grades, and in a few short years will 
reach the colleges. An additional mil- 
lion students will be demanding higher 
education by 1965. What shall we do 
for them? 

We have long had the goal of offering 
every American youth the opportunity 
to learn and to develop his talents up to 
his capacity. Can we, in the future, con- 
tinue even to pay lip-service to this goal? 
Will we have the classrooms and labora- 
tories? Can we find and train the teach- 
ers? Can we offer the counseling and 
other services these students will need? 
Most important of all, will we be able to 
give them education of a kind and qual- 
ity that will truly develop the best in 
them to the highest degree? 

These are questions which a number 
of Council committees are attacking with 
vigor and insight. The Problems and 
Policies Committee, the Commission on 
Student Personnel, the Commission on 
Instruction and Evaluation, the Council 
on Cooperation in Teacher Education, 
and the Commission on the Education of 
Women are coordinating plans on a wide 
front to meet these major challenges. 
Theories and practices of general educa- 
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tion, liberal education, and technical edu- 
cation are under review. New plans for 
recruiting and educating teachers are 
being reviewed and evaluated. The 
needs of students, from their own point 
of view, are being studied intensively. 

It is my earnest hope that the Coun- 
cil will assume leadership in considera- 
tion of the future pattern of higher edu- 
cation and the most desirable role for 
each type of institution to play within 
that pattern. Will private institutions 
strain their resources to the point at 
which quality will be impaired to meet 
the demand for expansion? If they 
limit expansion, can the public institu- 
tions absorb the additional load and still 
maintain quality, or must they adopt se- 
lective admissions? Should the commu- 
nity junior college movement be ac- 
celerated, on the theory that a large pro- 
portion of the men and women of college 
age ¢ an be adequately educated in two 
years? Is there any possibility that suf- 
ficient financial support can be obtained 
to retain the present balance among 
types of institutions? These and many 
related questions must be answered, and 
answered soon. The Council, as always, 
provides, and will continue to provide, 
a forum in which proposals on such mat- 
ters of high policy can be evaluated and 
guidelines suggested for effective action 
to deal with them. 

Why are we concerned with these 
problems? Each of us has his own an- 
swer. But I think all agree that bas- 
ically we are interested in giving the best 
possible preparation to the young men 
and women of America to meet the chal- 
lenge of the future. That challenge, as I 
foresee it, has ever-widening dimensions. 
It is not confined to a single locality, or 


even to a single nation. Nor is it bound 
by a vocation, a group, or a social class. 
It is inextricably bound up with the 
hopes and fears, the aspirations and frus- 
trations of all people everywhere. These 
young people will be caught up in what 
Charles Malik, the noted Ambassador of 
the Republic of Lebanon to the United 
States and the United Nations, has called 
“a gene ‘ral awakening throughout the 
world.” He has said, 

Every country, every people is moved to 
a fresh—and in many cases to an unprece- 
dented—exertion. Never have so many peo- 
ple in every corner of the earth reflec ted so 
critically upon their present state and pro- 
jected themselves so hopefully upon the 
future. 

Nothing is more natural therefore than 
that in this enlightened age the less de- 
veloped peoples should bestir themselves 
to greater effort. Three fundamental things 
characterize this universal awakening: (a) 
The opening up of the dimension of hu- 

manity before all men; namely, that they are 
human beings like other human beings, and 
that therefore they must enjoy equal human 
rights with others. (b) The breaking up of 
the chains of the past; namely, that nothing 
that is handed down is too sacred to ques- 
tion or, if need be, to change, and that 
therefore man is not fated to stay in any 
condition in which he may find himself. 
(c) The lure of the future as the realm to 
which one may look forward, of which one 

may dream, for which one may hope and 
plan, and from which one may draw strength 
for the tasks that immediately challenge him. 


Whether or not the people of America 
in the years ahead will rise to this chal- 
lenge and give the world the leadership 
for which it is searching so avidly de- 
pends on us, on you and me, as educators 
now. There can be no higher or more re- 
warding responsibility. 


II. Administrative Developments 


Membership 


Mergers of organizations and increase 


in membership dues, among other rea- 


sons, caused a slight decrease in the 
membership during the past year. A few 
organizations transferred from constitu- 
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ent to associate membership because of 
their budget limitations. A number of 
colleges and school systems found it 
necessary to relinquish Council member- 
ship because of the increase in our mem- 
bership fees. Finally, some state-sup- 
ported institutions found it necessary to 
withdraw from membership because of 
state regulations which prohibited the 
use of tax funds for the payment of mem- 
bership fees. As a result the total Coun- 
cil membership dropped from 1,128 to 
1,097. 

The changes in the various classes of 
membership between the May 1952 An- 
nual Meeting and that held in October 
1953 are as follows: constituent member 
organizations, 84 to 79; associate mem- 
bers, 61 to 64; institutional members— 
universities, colleges, school systems, pri- 
vate schools, public libraries, voluntary 
organizations in states—983 to 954. The 


change in Council membership since 
1918 is shown on the chart below. 

The following institutions and organ- 
izations have been admitted to member- 
ship between May 1952, and October 
1953: 


Constituent members 


American Association of Osteopathic Col- 
leges 

National League for Nursing, Inc. (formed 
as the result of a merger of several or- 
ganizations, including three organiza- 
tions which were Council members) 

State Universities Association 


Associate members 


American Personnel and Guidance As- 
sociation (formed as the result of a 
merger of organizations, including two 
which were members of the Council) 

Association of College Admissions Coun- 
selors 


GROWTH OF THE AMERICAN COUNCIL ON EDUCATION MEMBERSHIP 
1918 TO OCTOBER 1953 
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Association of College and Reference Li- 
braries (renewal of a formerly held 
membership ) 

Boy Scouts of America (transfer from 
constituent membership ) 

Brookings Institution 


Mathematical Association of America 
(transfer from constituent member- 
ship) 


National Safety Council (transfer from 
constituent membership ) 


Institutional members 


Belmont Junior College, Nashville, Ten- 
nessee 

Caldwell College, Caldwell, New Jersey 

Cardinal Stritch College, Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin 

Consolidated University of North Caro- 
lina (to replace the individual mem- 
berships of the University of North Car- 
olina and the North Carolina State Col- 
lege of Agriculture and Engineering) 

Iona College, New Rochelle, New York 

Mercy College, Detroit, Michigan 

Pennsylvania State Teachers College, 
Mansfield, Pennsylvania 

U.S. Merchant Marine Academy, Kings 
Point, New York (renewal of a pre- 
viously held membership) 

Wentworth Institute, Boston, 
setts 

Grosse Pointe (Michigan) Public Schools 


Massachu- 


Finances 


Although the expenditures of the 
Council's general operation reached a 


AUTOMOTIVE SAFETY FOUNDATION 


new high of $204,549.38 in the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1953, a substantial gain 
was made toward self-support. Only 
$1,642.58 was appropriated from the Re- 
serve Fund during the year, compared 
with $30,000 for the year ending June 30, 
1952. This decrease in the use of reserve 
funds was made possible in large part by 
the new scale of dues which went into 
effect January 1, 1953, and the increased 
activity in projects which, in turn, in- 
creased the amount reimbursed for serv- 
ices. 

Membership dues provided 67.7 per- 
cent of the operating income. Other 
sources of income were 27.9 percent 
reimbursements for services, .9 percent 
interest on investments, .8 percent appro- 
priation from the Reserve Fund, .3 
percent miscellaneous, and 2.4 percent 
balance carried over from 1951-52 opera- 
tions. 

The auditor’s report of the Council's 
complete financial status for the year 
has been published in the October 1953 
issue of THe EpucaTionaL Recorp. 


Grants 


During the year July 1, 1952, to June 
30, 1953, grants for special projects 
amounting to $1,097,573.05 have been 
made to the Council by educational 
foundations, agencies of the United 
States government, and other groups, as 
follows: 


$5,000 for the exploratory conference on research and study in the field of highway 
finance, in support of the Highway Economics Conference 


CARNEGIE CORPORATION 


$6,656 for the support of the International Conference on Higher Education to be 
conducted under the auspices of the American Council on Education on 
June 21-24, 1953, in New York City for Fulbright scholars and American 


educators. 
$1,000 


to provide funds for Ernest V. Hollis of the U.S. Office of Education to com- 


plete a study of costs students incur in attending college. 


Funp ror ADULT EDUCATION 


$15,000 grant for conducting two regional television institutes similar in purpose to the 
TV Programs Institute at Pennsylvania State College in April 1952. One 
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seminar to be sponsored by the New York State Association of Colleges and 
Universities at a cost of $5,000, the other to be sponsored by the Southern 
Regional Education Board at a cost of approximately $10,000. 
$10,000 grant to support a conference on Educational Television in the state of 
Pennsylvania 
$50,000 for support, through the Joint Committee on Educational Television, for a 
period of one year, a new committee tentatively designated “National Citi- 
zens Committee for Educational Television.” 
$130,000 to supplement the grant of $50,000 for the administrative and < mee. costs 
of the National Citizens Committee for Educational Television for the period 
January 1 to June 30, 1953. 
$145,000 for continuing support of the Joint Committee on Educational Television for 
the period April 1, 1953, to March 31, 1954. 
$25,000 for establishing a Committee on Educational Television and to cover opera- 
tions of the committee for a period of at least one year—March 1, 1953, to 
February 28, 1954. 
$15,000 for expenses of the First National Conference on Educational Television, in 
Washington, D. C., May 4 and 5, 1953, under the joint auspices of the 
National Citizens Committee for Educational Television and the Joint Com- 
mittee on Educational Television. 
$175,000 for support of the National Citizens Committee for Educational Television 
for the period July 1, 1953, to December 31, 1953. 
$36,400 for the purpose of permitting the further extension of the services of the 
Joint Committee on Educational Television through the establishment of 
appropriate regional operations such as described in the proposal submitted 
to Joint Committee by the Southern Regional Education Board. 


FUND FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF EDUCATION 


$10,000 for the purpose of locating common aspects of citizenship in the United States 
and Canada, to be administered by the Canada—United States Committee on 
Education, sponsored by the American Council on Education. 
GENERAL EpucaTION BoAarpD 


$10,000 first semiannual payment for the completion and publication of Volume II 
of a manual on College and University Business Administration. (Total 
amount of grant $30,000.) 

GrANT FouNDATION, INC. 


$24,340 to finance the project Teacher Characteristics Study for the year September 
1, 1952, to August 31, 1953. 


Epwarp W. Hazen FOouNDATION 

$6,000 in support of the proposed conference of Fulbright Scholars on Student Life. 
NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF CHRISTIANS AND JEWS 

$8,469.61 payments on grant for the support of Hilda Taba’s writing project. 
Exuis L. Parires FOUNDATION 


$1,000 for preliminary expenses of Commission on the Education of Women. 
$30,000 payments on a $50,000 grant to be used to finance the project Commission 
on the Education of Women. 


Mrs. Exvuis L. Pariurps 


$500 for the purchase of a mimeograph for the office of the Commission on the 
Education of Women. 
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$15,000 for the Committee on Religion and Education in the completion and publica- 
tion of the study of the relation of religion to general education. 


Unrrep Nations EDUCATIONAL, SCIENTIFIC AND CULTURAL ORGANIZATION 


$1,000 to assume responsibility for organizing the meeting of a representative group 
of experts in the field of indexing, cataloguing, and evaluating educational 
films and filmstrips. This includes the selection of experts with the agreement 
of the United States National Commission for UNESCO. 


ContTrisBuTIONS To ProvipE FINANCIAL ASSISTANCE FOR AMERICAN-SPONSORED 
SCHOOLS IN CUBA THROUGH THE INTER-AMERICAN SCHOOLS SERVICE 


$ 300 Frank J. Carbon, Havana, Cuba 
1,500 Continental Can Company, New York, New York 
3,000 Cuban Atlantic Sugar Company, New York, New York 
300 Edward A. Deeds, New York, New York 
1,000 Czarorikow-Rionda Company, New York, New York 
1,000 Farr and Company, New York, New York 
150 Mrs J. H. L. French, Havana, Cuba 
100 Jacob Granowitz, New York, New York 
500 Johnson & Higgins, New York, New York 
1,500 J. M. Kaplan, Kaplan Fund, Inc., New York, New York 
500 Arthur Kerstein, Jr., New York, New York 
500 William W. Lancaster, New York, New York 
500 Marsh and McLennan, Inc., New York, New York 
100 Jules Marcus, Havana, Cuba 
500 Merrill, Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane, New York, New York 
500 New York and Cuba Mail Steamship Company, New York, New York 
1,000 Olavarria and Company, New York, New York 
146.10 Henry H. Patton, Havana, Cuba 
200 Herman Robinson, New York, New York 
100 Marshall R. Ross, New York, New York 
100 Thos. S. Rosenberg, Havana, Cuba 
50 Mrs. Gordon S. Rentschler, New York, New York 
100 Philip Rosenberg, Havana, Cuba 
1,000 Reader’s Digest Foundation, Pleasantville, New York 
500 Jean L. Rankin, Havana, Cuba 
2,500 The Cuban-American Sugar Company, New York, New York 
1,000 The Keys Foundation, Inc., Miami, Florida 
50 Lawrence G. Washburn, New York, New York 
1,000 West Indies Sugar Corporation, New York, New York 
ContTrisuTions To Provipe FINANCIAL ASSISTANCE FOR CULTURAL 
INSTITUTIONS IN CuBA, JOINTLY MAINTAINED BY THE UNITED STATES AND 
CuBAN CITIZENS: 
$100 William A. Powe, Havana, Cuba 


ConTRIBUTIONS TO PROVIDE FINANCIAL ASSISTANCE FOR AMERICAN-SPONSORED 
ScHOOLS IN MExICO THROUGH THE INTER-AMERICAN SCHOOLS SERVICE 


$116.28 Wendell Cox, Tampico, Mexico 


U.S. ARMED Forces INSTITUTE 


$7,734.63 payments received on a cost-reimbursable contract for project on Accredita- 


tion of Military Experiences for year ended June 30, 1952. Contract No. 
DA-47-043-IE-208. 
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$40,479.85 payments received on a cost-reimbursable contract for project on Accredita- 
tion of Military Experiences for year ended on June 30, 1953. Contract No. 
DA-47-043-IE-420. 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 


$26,919.90 payments received on a cost-reimbursable contract for the University of 
the Ryukyus. Contract No. DA-44-040-MDW-515. 


U.S. Navy DEPARTMENT 


$11,955 payments received on a fixed-price contract for research on needs and demands 
of Naval Research Laboratory for scientific engineering and technical per- 
sonnel. Contract N onr 192 (00). 
$5,768.54 payments received on a cost-reimbursable contract for consulting and advisory 
services on scientific personnel resources. Contract N onr 139 (00), for the 
year ended June 30, 1952. 
$3,414.61 payments received on a cost-reimbursable contract for consulting and advisory 
services on scientific personnel resources. Contract N onr 990 (00), for the 
year ended June 30, 1953. 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


$90,822 grant-in-aid to assist the Department of State in conducting its program of 
orientation and related services for foreign leader grantees and certain trainees 
and students who will visit the United States under the Educational Exchange 
Program. 
$16,000 contract SCC 21640 for the support of certain activities of the U.S. Cultural 
Centers in Argentina. 
$132,250 contract SCC 21583 for support of the Inter-American Schools Service pro- 
gram of aid to American-sponsored schools in other American republics. 
$20,000 contract SCC 14430 to assist the Department of State in its program of orient- 
ing binational organizations in Germany. 
$1,500 contract SCC 16317 to assist the Department of State in carrying out its 


Educational Exchange Program. 

$450.53 contract SCC 8265, additional funds necessary for the completion of the 
project, that of providing assistance in the re and support of bi- 
national societies in Indonesia, Burma, and Thailand. 


Staff nis W. Vernon, formerly of the Graduate 





It has been the policy of the Council to 
appoint a graduate student to the posi- 
tion of staff assistant for a period of one 
year in order that he might gain valuable 
experience in performing the many and 
varied duties connected with this posi- 
tion. Leo Redfern completed this ap- 
pointment August 31, 1952, and enrolled 
in the Graduate School of Harvard Uni- 
versity. Harry P. Day, who came to us 
as staff assistant on August 25, 1952, from 
the Dade County School Board, Miami, 
Florida, completed his staff work August 
31, 1953, and re-enrolled in the Graduate 
School of Florida State University. Den- 





School of the University of Oregon, was 
appointed July 15, 1953, to succeed Mr. 
Day. 

Jean P. Mather became a member of 
the staff on May 1, 1951. As staff asso- 
ciate and assistant treasurer he made 
many fine contributions to the Council; 
however, none was probably so great as 
his contribution as staff member assigned 
to the Special Committee on Council 
Finances in reorganizing the financial 
policies and procedures of the Council. 
Mr. Mather resigned on January 31, 
1953, to accept the position of provost 
at the University of Massachusetts. 
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Robert W. Broughton, assistant treas- 
urer of Baldwin-Wallace College in 
Berea, Ohio, joined the Council on March 
1, 1953, as staff associate and assistant 
treasurer to replace Mr. Mather. 

Dr. Joseph C. Kiger became a staff 
associate on October 8, 1953. He has 
held several academic positions and was 
most recently director of research for 
the Cox Committee To _ Investigate 
Foundations. 

Raymond F. Howes, who had been 
acting editor of THe EpucaTionaL ReEc- 
orp since his appointment as staff asso- 
ciate on July 1, 1951, was made per- 
manent editor beginning November 1, 
1952. He was also made administrative 
assistant on May 6, 1953, and in this 
capacity has been of invaluable assist- 
ance to me. 


Publications 


During the seventeen months from 
May 1952 to October 1953, the Council 
published fifteen books and pamphlets, 
four less than the period May 1951 to 
May 1952, covered by the last Annual 
Report. 

Final reports were published for the 
following projects: Intergroup Educa- 
tion in Public Schools was the final re- 
port of the project, Intergroup Educa- 
tion in Cooperating Schools, which was 
sponsored by the Council from Jan- 
uary 1945 through August 1948. When 
Peoples Speak to Peoples, An Action 
Guide to International Cultural Rela- 
tions, was based on the experiences of 
the Commission on International Educa- 
tional Reconstruction and the Commis- 
sion on the Occupied Areas. The Func- 
tion of the Public Schools in Dealing with 
Religion was a report of an exploratory 
study made by the Committee on Re- 
ligion and Education. Television in 


Education was a preliminary report and 
A Television Policy for Education was 
the final report of the Educational Tele- 
vision Programs Institute, held at Penn- 
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sylvania State College in April 1952. 

The Committee on Student Personnel 
Work has continued its publishing pro- 
gram in Series VI of the Council’s 
Studies, Personnel Work in Colleges and 
Universities, with three publications, 
Student Personnel Programs in Transi- 
tion, Series VI, No. 16, which reported 
on the advisory service of the Committee 
on Student Personnel Work, Personnel 
Principles in the Chapter House, Series 
VI, No. 17, and Students and Staff in 
a Social Context, Series VI, No. 18. 

The Pharmaceutical Curriculum was a 
special publication for the Committee on 
Curriculum, American Association of 
Colleges of Pharmacy, growing out of 
the work of the Pharmaceutical Survey, 
a project of the Council. 

An important publishing project began 
with Volume I, College and University 
Business Administration in November 
1952, with the second volume scheduled 
for publication in 1954. Another project 
continued its work by issuing Leadership 
Training in Intergroup Relations, the 
second publication in the series of Studies 
in Intergroup Relations, growing out of 
the Center for Intergroup Education at 
the University of Chicago. Other vol- 
umes are in preparation. 

Conferences sponsored by the Council 
were reported in several pamphlets. 
Modern Educational Problems was a re- 
port of the Seventeenth Educational Con- 
ference, held under the joint auspices of 
the Educational Records Bureau and the 
American Council on Education. Orien- 
tation to America for Foreign Ex- 
changees, Series I, No. 54, reported a con- 
ference held under the auspices of the 
Council, growing out of the work of the 
Washington International Center. To- 
ward Unity in Educational Policy, Series 
I, No. 55, reported the annual meeting of 
the organization members of the Ameri- 
can Council on Education, held January 
30-31, 1953. Causes of Public Unrest 
Pertaining to Education, Series I, No. 56, 
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presented selected addresses and state- 
ments, presented at the Harvard Sum- 
mer School Conference on Educational 
Administration, held in cooperation with 
the Council, July 13-14, 1953. A descrip- 
tive list of recent Council publications 
will be found on pages 79-81. 

As a result of a change in policy by 
the Executive Committee, the Council's 
periodicals were distributed more widely. 
THe EpucatTionAL ReEcorp, quarterly 
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journal of the Council, increased its cir- 
culation to 6,000 copies. The bulletin, 
Higher Education and National Affairs, 
increased its distribution to over 20,000 
copies. 

A Brief Statement of the History and 
Activities of the American Council on 
Education, 1918-53 with a list of mem- 
bers, was issued in July 1953. Copies 
were made available to interested organ- 
izations and institutions. 


III. General Committees 


Problems and Policies Committee 


The Problems and Policies Committee 
has held five meetings. Three of these 
were two-day sessions. At the first meet- 
ing it was agreed by the committee that 
it would devote itself to a consideration 
of major issues in education and that 
each member of the committee would 
accept responsibility for leading the dis- 
cussion in the area in which the member 
had a primary interest. The October 
1952 meeting was devoted to an appraisal 
of the philosophy and purposes of higher 
education. The report of this meeting 
was published in Tae EpucaTiona REc- 
orp and reprints made available and dis- 
tributed to the Council membership. 

At the February 1953 meeting three 
related issues were discussed: the sig- 
nificance of the increase in college enroll- 
ment to three million by 1960; education 
for technical skills and competence in 
human relations; and educational policies 
related to problems of continuing world 
tension. 

The May 1953 meeting was devoted to 
academic freedom and _ responsibility. 
The latter two discussions have not been 
published. 

At the meeting on October 7, 1953, 
it was agreed that the type of dis- 
cussions carried on during the year would 
be continued in succeeding meetings. 
The first session will be devoted to an 


appraisal of the basic issues highlighted 


by the Annual Meeting in an attempt to 
place such issues in relative priority for 
further consideration by the committee 
and possible activity by the Council. 


Committee on Relationships of Higher 
Education to the Federal Government 

The areas of relationship between 
higher education and government shift 
with the passing of time but continue to 
be vital in the interests of our colleges 
and universities. This is clearly indi- 
cated by the fact that the Committee on 
Relationships has held nine meetings and 
in addition has had three active subcom- 
mittees. It has supplied testimony to the 
House Subcommittee on Veterans’ Affairs 
regarding proposed changes in Public 
Law 550—the bill to provide educational 
benefits to men inducted into the armed 
services after July 25, 1950. It has made 
representation to various governmental 
agencies on numerous problems. At 
each of the meetings, representatives 
were present from the governmental 
agencies concerned with problems under 
discussion. The committee approved 
and the Council distributed to its mem- 
bership two questionnaires relative to 
Public Law 550. The results were sum- 
marized and used as the basis for the 
discussions and recommendations by the 
committee. 

During the year there have been a 
number of matters relative to ROTC: the 
establishment of the branch general cur- 
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riculum; curtailment of the Air ROTC; 
and reserve policies. Representatives of 
the Engineers Council for Professional 
Development and the Armed Services 
met with the committee in discussion of 
branch general curriculum, and policies 
mutually satisfactory were developed. 
The committee took the position that it 
was extremely unwise for the Air Force 
to nullify its contract with students en- 
rolled in advanced ROTC programs. 
The issues involved were discussed at 
several meetings of the committee and 
modifications have been made in the ori- 
ginal proposals which minimize changes 
in the original program. 

Legislation has been under considera- 
tion for some time that would give the 
three branches of the armed forces au- 
thority to have similar ROTC programs, 
modeled, to a considerable degree, on 
the present Naval ROTC program. Al- 
though the bill actually before Congress 
was not satisfactory in all details, the 
committee urged that hearings be held 
as soon as possible. No action was taken 
during the first session of the Eighty- 
third Congress. 

A new provision in the contracts be- 
tween the United States Armed Forces 
Institute and a number of institutions of 
higher education, giving the government 
the right to disapprove personnel em- 
ployed to provide correspondence 
courses, has been of deep concern to the 
committee. Although some modification 
has been made in the contract, limiting 
the phrase “unsatisfactory to govern- 
ment” to “security reasons,” the commit- 
tee is still seeking to find a more accept- 
able solution to the problem. 

Considerable attention has been given 
to the College Housing Loan Program 
relative to the interest rate, lifting de- 
fense restrictions, and the amount of 
money released by the Treasury to be 
available for loans to colleges. The in- 
terest rate has now been established at 
3% percent; defense restrictions have been 


lifted; and a total of $150,000,000 has 
now been released. The act provided for 
a total of $300,000,000. 

Although the number of veterans en- 
rolled in colleges under Public Law 
346—the GI bill—is rapidly declining, 
a number of — matters relative to 
payments to e ucational institutions and 
the extent of control by the VA were dis- 
cussed with representatives of the Vet- 
erans Administration. 

The basic principles of student defer- 
ment through Selective Service have re- 
mained unchanged. At the time a pro- 
posal was made to increase the minimum 
class standing and test score for defer- 
ment, a special meeting was convened 
with representatives of a number of or- 
ganizations specifically concerned with 
manpower. Representation was made 
to Selective Service urging that any 
change in policy be projected at least 
one year in advance to provide time for 
students and institutions to make such 
changes in plans as a change in regula- 
tion would require. The requirements 
for deferment were not changed. The 
regulation excluding students in terminal 
courses of less than four years from man- 
datory student deferment was discussed 
with representatives of Selective Service, 
and such students are now included un- 
der the provision of the law. The com- 
mittee has recommended a spring exam- 
ination for high school seniors to select 
those who would be eligible for defer- 
ment to enter college. 

The operation of Public Law 550 has 
been of continuous concern to the com- 
mittee. The Subcommittee on Terminal 
Courses met with representatives of the 
VA and urged that students in terminal 
courses of less than four years be treated, 
relative to part-time and full-time, in the 
same manner as all other students. The 
Subcommittee on Cooperative Courses 
recommended a modification in VA regu- 
lations relative to the determination of 
the amount of payment. Both of these 
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issues were satisfactorily resolved. A 
special Subcommittee on the Operation 
of P.L. 550 held two meetings, and repre- 
sentatives of varying points of view rela- 
tive to an amendment of the act have met 
with the full committee. A question- 
naire circulated by the committee indi- 
cated that the majority of colleges and 
universities desired to delay decision 
relative to a proposed amendment until 
sufficient time had elapsed to determine 
the effect of the act on enrollments in 
various types of institutions. The com- 
mittee has cooperated with the United 
States Office of Education in the prepara- 
tion of a questionnaire to procure enroll- 
ment data this fall on Public Law 550 
veterans. It is anticipated that these 
data will provide a common base upon 
which to draw conclusions relative to the 
effect of the act upon enrollment. 


Other areas of relationships which 
have been discussed by the committee 
include proposals for universal military 
training, a bill to provide federal scholar- 
ships, the Hill amendment to set aside 
federal royalties on oil for education, 
proposed changes in postal rates, the es- 
tablishment of a National Fine Arts Com- 
mission, a Senate resolution urging dis- 
armament and the utilization of resulting 
savings by all nations for constructive 
purposes, and appropriations for the Of- 
fice of Education and for the State De- 
partment in its exchange of persons pro- 
gram. 

As prev iously stated, the issues in- 
volved in the relationship of higher edu- 
cation and government are continually 
changing, but their implications for 
higher education have increased both in 
number and in importance. 


IV. Special Projects 


Conference of Organization 
Representatives 


The January Conference of Represen- 
tatives of Organization Members, with 
an attendance of 334, discussed a num- 
ber of important issues, several of which 
had become highly controversial. Real 
progress was made toward mutual under- 
standing. The proceedings were pub- 
lished under the title Toward Unity in 
Educational Policy. 


Regional Conferences 


The Council was a cosponsor of two 
regional conferences during 1953. The 
Pacific Coast Committee initiated the 


plan for one held at the University of 
Oregon on March 13 and 14, under the 
joint sponsorship of the Council, the 
Northwest Conference on Higher Educa- 
tion, and the Association for Higher Edu- 
cation of the NEA. More than 200 repre- 
sentatives of 46 institutions met to dis- 
cuss “Higher Education for an Expand- 
ing Population.” 

The Council also cooperated with Har- 
vard University in the Harvard Summer 
School Conference on Educational Ad- 
ministration, held in Cambridge on July 
13 and 14. The principal addresses and 
statements have been published by the 
Council in Causes of Public Unrest Per- 
taining to Education. 


V. Conclusion 


An attempt has been made, in recent 
issues of THe EpucationaL Recorp, to 
list all of those who have contributed 
time, energy, and enthusiasm to Council 
activities by service on commissions and 


committees. To them, and to numerous 
others who have participated in the 
broad and varied Council program, I 
once more extend heartfelt thanks. 
October 9, 1953 Artruur S. ADAMS 








Reports of Other Committees and 
of Sponsored Projects 


[Some reports, as indicated, were submitted by representatives of committees or proj- 
ects. Those unsigned were prepared by appropriate members of the Council staff.] 


I. General Council Operations 


Committee on Taxation and Fiscal 
Reporting to the Federal Government 


ea Councit’s Committee on Taxation 
and Fiscal Reporting submitted testi- 
mony to the House Ways and Means 
Committee which held public hearings 
that may lead to a substantial overhaul- 
ing of the Internal Revenue Code during 
the next session of Congress. The topics 
on which the committee submitted testi- 
mony were (1) qualifications for the de- 
pe ndency credit, (2) deduction of chari- 
table contributions, and (3) withhold- 
ing. Eight other topics were classified 
by the committee as having real interest 
to higher education but not calling for 
immediate action. 


Committee on Social Security 


In 1951 the Committee on the Exten- 
sion of Social Security Benefits was re- 
established to aid legislative efforts to 
extend federal OASI coverage to em- 
ployees of publicly supported institutions 
of higher education which have any kind 
of local retirement plan. During the 
past year the House Ways and Means 
Committee appointed a subcommittee to 
examine social security legislation and 
prepare a bill. This subcommittee should 
complete its study by January 1954. 
Hearings have been promised and the 
Council’s committee will be ready to tes- 
tify. H.R. 2062, which permits the 
coordination of the Wisconsin retirement 
plan with the federal old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance system, was passed just 
prior to the close of the Eighty-third 
Congress. 


Advisory Committee on Publications 
Policy 

The Advisory Committee on Publica- 
tions was set up on the recommendation 
of the Special Committee on Council 
Finances to be a policy-making commit- 
tee for the publications activities of the 
Council. These activities have grown 
from extremely modest beginnings in 
1933 to the status of a medium-sized 
university press. 

The committee was charged with the 
following responsibilities: (1) To formu- 
late long-range policy regarding publica- 
tions originated and financed by the 
Council itself; (2) to consider possible 
revision of successful publications pre- 
pared by committees now disbanded; 
(3) to give continuing consideration to 
potential areas in which publishing proj- 
ects might be developed within the 
framework of the Council's ongoing 
program; (4) to review publications 
projects submitted by other organiza- 
tions, research bodies, or individuals not 
connected with Council projects, and 
recommend action to the Executive 
Committee; (5) to advise occasionally 
concerning manuscripts for publishing 
projects prepared by Council commit- 
tees and projects. 

The committee has met twice during 
the past year and has reviewed the de- 
velopment and present status of the 
Publications Division and the Publica- 
tions Fund. 

In order to clarify the relationship be- 
tween the Council and its activities as 
to publications projects, the committee 
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recommended, and the Executive Com- 
mittee approved, the statement of policy 
that any publications projects prepared 
by a commission, committee, or project 
of the Council be published by the 
Council, and that any exceptions be 
authorized by the Council. The com- 
mittee also recommended that the staff 
review the list of Council publications, 
with special attention to those projects 
successful from the publishing point of 
view. Such review would be conducted 
with the aim of maintaining an up-to- 
date list of publications in the areas ap- 
propriate to the Council's interests. The 
committee hopes that all Council com- 
missions or committees will be alert to 
advise the staff relative to possible revi- 
sion of earlier publications in the areas 
of their responsibilities. 

The committee is continuing to give 
consideration to the possible develop- 
ment of the Council’s services to other 
organizations by acting as publishing 
agent. In so doing the committee is 
keeping clearly in mind that its major 
responsibility is the development of a 
sound publishing program growing out 
of the Council’s activities. At the same 
time it is possible that broadening the 
base of the Council’s publishing activity 
would be a service to its membership. 

—R. H. Firzceratp, Chairman 


Continuing Committee on the 
Women’s Conference 


The Continuing Committee on the 
Women’s Conference has, during the 
past year and at the request of the Coun- 
cil, acted in a consultative capacity to 
the Commission on the Education of 
Women. Two meetings of the full com- 
mittee have been held. Because of their 
experience and wide contacts in many 
fields of professional, business, and civic 
activity, the members of the Continuing 
Committee can and do challenge the 
theoretical with the practical, and so 
help to give meaning and direction to 


the special research program of the Com- 
mission on the Education of Women. 

Interest in the 1951 Conference on 
Women in the Defense Decade con- 
tinues. Requests are still coming in for 
reports, and local, regional, and campus 
conferences have been held. 

The Continuing Committee is acting as 
consultant in developing the potential 
values of, and a pattern of study for, 
adult education in government, civics, 
and politics through programs in wom- 
en's organizations throughout the nation. 
This is a significant educational area to 
which little study has been given. Com- 
mittee discussions are continuing. 


Pacific Coast Committee 


The initial meeting of the Pacific Coast 
Committee of the American Council on 
Education was held in Berkeley, Cali- 
fornia, on August 31, 1946. Over the 
years the committee has sponsored a 
number of activities, first of which was 
the investigation later published by the 
Council under the title, College-Age 
Population Study, 1947-64. Later the 
committee planned a meeting on the 
University of California campus, July 
1-8, 1948, attended by sixty-two educa- 
tional leaders, which was reported in a 
Council publication, Goals for Higher 
Education in the Pacific Coast States. 
The committee then cooperated in the 
planning and development of the Cali- 
fornia study of general education in the 
junior colleges, which was published 
recently by the Council in the volume 
titled General Education in Action. 

In general the committee looks upon 
its assignment as including four major 
responsibilities: (1) to serve as sponsor 
and coordinator for Council projects in 
the Pacific Coast region; (2) to provide 
a channel for the dissemination of news 
and activities relating to the Council; 
(3) to forward to Council headquarters 
local information relating to personnel, 
problems, and opinions; and (4) to help 
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increase Council membership in the 
area. 

In 1952 the committee began the plan- 
ning of regional conferences to be spon- 
sored by the American Council, one in 
California and one in the Northwest. 
The first of these conferences, the Pacific 
Northwest Conference on Higher Edu- 
cation, was held at the University of 
Oregon, March 13-14, 1953, and was 
sponsored jointly by the Council, the 
Northwest Conference on Higher Edu- 
cation, and the Association for Higher 
Education of the NEA. All three or- 
ganizations were represented on the 
Steering Committee which planned the 
conference, under the chairmanship of 
Dean William C. Jones of the University 
of Oregon. Conference registration to- 
taled over 200, with 46 institutions of 
higher education represented. Sixty-one 
of those present were presidents or ma- 
jor administrative officials of institutions. 

President Adams gave the keynote ad- 
dress on the theme of the conference, 
Higher Education for an Expanding 
Population, at the opening session. 
Chairman Stearns of the Council 
brought the greetings and later con- 
ducted one of the discussion groups. 
President George C. S. Benson of Clare- 
mont Men’s College, President Grady 
Gammage, Arizona State College, and 
Dean Harold W. Stoke, all members of 
the Pacific Coast Committee, had im- 
portant responsibilities on the program. 
Provost H. H. Davis, State University 
of Iowa, president of the Association 
for Higher Education, and Francis H. 
Horn, executive secretary of this organi- 
zation, also participated in the meeting. 

The conference was organized around 
three discussion groups considering the 
subjects “Serving the Student in an Ex- 
panding Population’; “Improving the 
Curriculum of Higher Education in an 
Expanding Population”; “Administering 
Higher Education in an Expanding 
Population.” President L. A. DuBridge, 


California Institute of Technology, was 
speaker at the annual dinner, and a 
former governor of Oregon, Charles A. 
Sprague, alternate delegate to the United 
Nations Assembly, addressed the con- 
cluding luncheon meeting. Ewald B. 
Nyquist, secretary of the Middle States 
Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools, was brought to the conference 
by the University of Oregon to discuss 
problems of institutional accrediting. 

The committee recently authorized 
the establishment of a Steering Com- 
mittee composed of the chairman and 
two other members, Harold W. Stoke, 
graduate dean of the University of 
Washington, and Lynn White, Jr., presi- 
dent of Mills College, Oakland, Cali- 
fornia. The Steering Committee was 
authorized to serve as a planning group 
for the meetings of the entire committee 
and to act for the committee in the in- 
terim between meetings. It is assumed 
that the planning group will meet two 
or three times annually, thus making it 
necessary for the entire committee to 
meet only once or twice a year. 

The committee has concerned itself 
during the latter part of the year with 
the review of a proposal of the California 
Junior College Association for a con- 
tinuation of the California junior col- 
lege study of general education. This 
investigation will require considerable 
foundation support and has been for- 
warded by the Steering Committee of the 
Pacific Coast Committee to the Council 
for its consideration. 

The committee will probably hold one 
more meeting before the end of this 
year.—H. K. Newsurn, Chairman 


Special Committee on Council Finances 


The Special Committee on Council 
Finances met three times. The first 
meeting occurred in November 1951 and 
two other meetings were held early in 
1952. As a result of these meetings, 
recommendations in the following gen- 
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eral problem areas were made to be 
referred to the Executive Committee: 

1. The Council fiscal year was 
changed to a recurring operating period 
between January 1 and December 31, 
to begin January 1, 1953. This means 
that the fiscal year was changed to the 
calendar year. Previously the fiscal year 
had been from July 1 to June 30. 

2. The dues schedule for membership 
was revised with the understanding that 
assessment at the new schedule would 
begin with the distribution of bills nor- 
mally forwarded to members in the 
spring of 1953. 

3. Preliminary recommendations were 
made for the establishment of the Pub- 
lications Division as a separate division 
of Council operations, and certain policy 
recommendations were suggested for 
the operation of the Publications Divi- 
sion and the distribution of its products. 

One essential problem which was in- 
cluded in the original deliberations of 
the committee was held over for con- 
tinued study and recommendation. This 
involved some determination of policy 
and procedure for handling overhead 
and accounting charges on contracts un- 
dertaken by the Council for both govern- 
ment and private agencies. 

The Executive Committee approved 
the recommendations of the Special 
Committee on Council Finance and ac- 
cepted during 1952 a preliminary budget 
for the period July 1, 1952, to July 1, 
1953, which included estimates of in- 
creased revenue to be received from 
the assessment of the new dues schedule 
during the spring of 1953. At the Annual 
Meeting of the Council in 1952, the con- 
stitution was changed to correspond with 


Il. Instruction 
Commission on Instruction 
and Evaluation 


The purpose of the Commission on 
Instruction and Evaluation, which was 


the new fiscal arrangements, and also to 
arrange the Annual Meeting for some 
time in the fall in order to avoid conflicts 
with other meetings of educational as- 
sociations. In terms of fiscal planning, it 
was recognized that when the budget for 
1952-53 was passed, it would be neces- 
sary for the Executive Committee to ap- 
prove a six months’ additional budget 
for the period from July 1, 1953, to De- 
cember 31, 1953, in order to bring the 
fiscal operations into phase with the new 
fiscal year. This six months’ interim 
budget would naturally include dues to 
members billed at the new schedule rates 
during the fall of 1953. 

The Assistant Treasurer conducted a 
rather extensive survey with associations, 
funds, and other organizations during 
the fall of 1952 trying to derive data for 
a concrete recommendation on the “over- 
head charge” problem. The net result of 
these studies and surveys, if it proved 
conclusive at all, showed that the prob- 
lem of overhead charges in the coun- 
try is a variable one. Practices are not 
standardized, and most universities and 
colleges are struggling with the problem 
both from an internal administrative 
viewpoint and from the angle of outside 
influence and pressure on the internal 
financial operations. No specific figure 
was recommended, but committee opin- 
ion was that the scale of charges for 
services in connection with sponsored 
projects should be increased. 

The committee also recommended that 
the Executive Committee consider the 
establishment of “adjunct membership” 
for institutions now ineligible and sug- 
gested the dues that should be assessed. 


—J. P. Matuer, former Secretary 


and Evaluation 


established during the past year, is to 
plan and review continuously the Coun- 
cil’s program in the fields of instruction 
and evaluation and to promote coopera- 
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tion and consultation among the several 
committees which are engaged in activi- 
ties in these areas. 

At the initial meeting of the commis- 
sion, chairmen or other representatives 
from eleven committees of the Council 
which operate within the broad fields 
of instruction and evaluation reviewed 
the origin, purposes, activities, and plans 
of their groups. This meeting thus 
served one of the major functions of the 
commission, that of (1) helping to es- 
tablish interrelationships among Council 
activities in a general field of interest. 
Other specific objectives include: (2) in- 
dicating guidelines for the Council’s 
over-all program in instruction and eval- 
uation; (3) identifying specific research 
on other activities in the commission’s 
province which seem timely and appro- 
priate for Council action; (4) appraising 
specific research or service projects which 
are submitted to the Council either from 
outside or from its committees; (5) pro- 
viding assistance to the president of the 
Council in obtaining the financial sup- 
port necessary for new activities. 

During the year ahead the Commis- 
sion on Instruction and Evaluation has 
the large task of becoming increasingly 
familiar with the Council activities which 
are already under way in its field of con- 
cern; reviewing systematically the areas 
of greatest need for research or other 
activities in instruction and evaluation; 
proceeding to block out those needs 
which seem most important; and finding 
ways and means of carrying on a con- 
structive program in these areas. 

—T. R. McConneti, Chairman 


Commission on Accreditation of 
Service Experiences 

The Commission on Accreditation of 
Service Experiences is now complet- 
ing its eighth year. Established in 1945 
at the request of the Advisory Committee 
of the United States Armed Forces In- 


stitute and the joint Army-Navy Commit- 
tee on Welfare and Recreation, it acts as 
a coordinating agency, cooperating with 
educational institutions and with na- 
tional, regional, and state organizations 
concerned with evaluating service ex- 
periences. In this connection it main- 
tains liaison with the United States 
Armed Forces Institute, the Marine 
Corps Institute, and other educational 


‘ programs of the military services. 


In February 1953 the commission un- 
dertook a comprehensive survey relative 
to the accreditation policies of higher 
institutions in the evaluation of educa- 
tional experiences of service personnel. 
Of the more than 1,900 institutions cir- 
cularized, only 48 institutions did not 
reply to the commission's questionnaires. 
The information obtained from these 
questionnaires was tabulated and pub- 
lished in the Commission’s Bulletin No. 
9, Accreditation Policies of Institutions 
of Higher Education for the Evaluation 
of Educational Experiences of Military 
Personnel. Twenty-five thousand six 
hundred copies of this bulletin were dis- 
tributed to state departments of educa- 
tion, presidents of colleges and universi- 
ties, admission officers, and other individ- 
uals and agencies concerned with the ac- 
creditation of service experiences and to 
the armed services. At the present time 
copy is being prepared for a subsequent 
bulletin which will analyze the informa- 
tion which was reported for each insti- 
tution listed in Bulletin No. 9. The new 
bulletin will be released as Bulletin No. 
10. 

During the past year, the commission 
staff has held conferences with state de- 
partment of education officials in 44 
states to discuss policies and practices 
of accrediting service experiences at the 
secondary school level. Data obtained 
as a result of these meetings will be re- 
ported in a revision of the commission’s 
Bulletin No. 5, Accreditation Policies of 
State Departments of Education for the 
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Evaluation of Educational Experiences 
of Military Personnel. This publication 
is now in preparation. 

The commission staff has attended, by 
invitation, many regional and national 
meetings of educational associations and 
committees to provide current informa- 
tion with regard to military education. 
It is apparent from such meetings that 
there is a wide interest by civilian edu- 
cators in the accreditation of service 
experiences. 

The commission has continued to con- 
duct its advisory service which, since its 
inception, has been an important aspect 
of the commission’s work. Another con- 
tinuing activity has been the review of 
current service training syllabi and all 
new courses added by the United States 
Armed Forces Institute and the Marine 
Corps Institute. 

In response to the numerous requests 
from civilian educators for a revision of 
the Guide to the Evaluation of Educa- 
tional Experiences in the Armed Services, 
a Guide Revision Project is now in op- 
eration. The new Guide will attempt to 
identify and evaluate all service training 
programs currently given by the military 
services as well as courses which have 
been offered since the original Guide ma- 
terials were published. This Guide Re- 
vision Project will work closely with the 
Commi:sion on Accreditation which has 
been providing educational institutions 
with an evaluation of educational pro- 
grams not contained in the Guide 
through an advisory service. Mr. George 
P. Tuttle and Mr. Cornelius P. Turner 
have been appointed director and asso- 
ciate director respectively for the revi- 
sion of the Guide.—Ernest WHITWORTH, 
Director 


Commission on the Education of Women 


The origin of the Commission on the 
Education of Women lies in the interest 
of a founder of the National Association 
of Deans of Women and in an explora- 





tory committee which was established 
by NADW to appraise the changing na- 
ture of the times in which we live, espe- 
cially of the last half-century, and the 
implication of these times for the educa- 
tion of women. The exploratory commit- 
tee readily discovered many facts and 
statistics which indicated both pro- 
nounced cultural change and noticeable 
impact upon the roles and the contri- 
butions of women in American society. 
The interest of the NADW committee 
and of the Ellis L. Phillips Foundation 
culminated in a request to the Ameri- 
can Council on Education to establish 
the Commission on the Education of 
Women, which it did, early in 1953. 


At its first meeting the commission 
gave extended consideration to a num- 
ber of recommendations for research and 
service projects which had been sub- 
mitted. At the conclusion of the meet- 
ing the following statement was adopted 
to define the broad outline of the com- 
mission’s program: 


The program to be undertaken will begin 
with a study of the actual and potential con- 
tributions of women to society. This will 
include research on the influences that edu- 
cation, social attitudes, and cultural patterns 
have had upon women in the formation of 
their personalities, the use of their aptitudes, 
and the nature of their contributions. Special 
attention will be given to discovering what 
men and women consider to be the areas 
in which women have been adequately or in- 
adequately prepared for their changing and 
expanding responsibilities. It is anticipated 
that from these findings will emerge impli- 
cations for the education of women. 


After the March meeting the director 
of the commission, Dr. Althea K. Hottel, 
communicated with 1,050 colleges and 
universities where women are enrolled 
in the United States to enlist the sug- 
gestions for research which would be 
valuable to them in connection with the 
program as outlined. Members of the 
commission engaged in extensive consul- 
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tation with social scientists and other 
well-qualified advisers in moving toward 
definition of the specific program and 
method of approach. Seven outstanding 
social scientists representing the fields of 
anthropology, child development, psy- 
chology, social psychology, and socio- 
logy were engaged to outline individually 
the major problems, to prepare a con- 
ceptual approach to them, and a research 
design. After a six months’ study by 
the commission members and an exam- 
ination of the proposals of these seven 
social scientists in a three-day confer- 
ence in June, the Commission on the 
Education of Women has agreed to un- 
dertake a broad and multiple approach 
to a study of women as individuals and 
of their general and special contributions 
to society. 

At this stage the commission has 
formed seven major purposes for its in- 
vestigation, has outlined seven concrete 
projects to implement these purposes, 
has agreed that four subcommittees will 
each supervise an aspect of the research, 
and has estimated the financial cost of 
carrying forward its program. 

The seven major purposes proposed 
are: to study the roles of women in 
American society and the sources of con- 
fusion in these roles; to observe the in- 
fluences that education, social attitudes, 
and cultural patterns have had upon 
women in the development of their per- 
sonalities, the use of their aptitudes, and 
the nature of their contributions; to as- 
certain the differentials in child-rearing 
and their effects on the personality, the 
aptitudes, attitudes, and responses of 
both sexes; to examine the motivation 
and basic processes that affect the intel- 
lectual growth of men and women; to 
determine what social factors inhibit, 
permit, or encourage the larger partici- 
pation of women in the familial, eco- 
nomic, civic, and cultural life of this 
country; to determine what changes in 
roles men and women view as desirable 


and how these are related to definable 
trends; and from all of the above to make 
recommendations for change for the 
thoughtful consideration and action of 
the American people. 

The commission realizes that it is em- 
barked upon a difficult and complex un- 
dertaking, but there is good reason to 
believe that this undertaking is possible 
of accomplishment and that it can be an 
important contribution to the under- 
standing of men and women and to the 
educational needs of both—EstTuer 
Lioyp-Jones, Chairman 


Committee on Aviation Education 


The Committee on Aviation Education 
of the American Council on Education 
was appointed in June 1948. It was to 
encourage and devise curriculum studies 
and approaches in the field of aviation 
education. It was also to disseminate 
information on effective practices in avia- 
tion education at the elementary, second- 
ary, and collegiate levels, as well as in 
preservice and in-service teacher training. 

In cooperation with the Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration, the following 
publications have been issued by the 
Council: A Survey of Collegiate Courses 
in Aviation and Related Fields: Aviation 
Education: A Report of a Committee of 
the American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators; Aviation Education: An Ap- 
proach to a Modern Curricular Problem; 
Air-Age Teaching Topics for High School 
Subjects; and Adventures in Aviation 
Education. 

The committee is currently engaged 
in the revision of a manuscript “Aviation 
in School and Community: A Handbook 
for Educational Leadership.” The manu- 
script was originally prepared through 
the joint efforts of the committee and 
members of the 1952 national institute 
for leaders in aviation education. It was 
reviewed by members of the 1953 na- 
tional institute, who made recommenda- 
tions for revision. 
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At the present time, in approximately 
twenty-five communities, experiments in 
both youth and adult aviation education 
programs are in progress. Reports of 
these experiments will be published ina 
supplement to Aviation in School and 
Community. 


Committee on College Teaching 


Pursuant to recommendations of con- 
ferences relating to the preparation and 
in-service training of college teachers, 
sponsored jointly by the Council and the 
U.S. Office of Education in Chicago in 
1949 and 1950, and in recognition of the 
fundamental importance in higher educa- 
tion of effective classroom teaching, a 
Committee on College Teaching was ap- 
pointed by the Council in the spring of 
1952, under the chairmanship of Theo- 
dore C. Blegen, dean of the Graduate 
School at the University of Minnesota. 
The committee is broadly representative 
of different kinds of institutions and of 
varying educational points of view; it is 
made up of graduate and me pO 
deans, teachers, and college and univer- 
sity presidents. 

Financial support needed to enable the 
committee to launch an active program 
has not yet been obtained. The commit- 
tee is giv ing renewed consideration at 
this time to ways and means of getting 
needed activities under way. Interest 
in and support for the committee and its 
prospective program have been cordially 
expressed by a great many individuals 
and associations. 


Committee on Measurement 
and Evaluation 


The principal activity of the Commit- 
tee on Measurement and Evaluation for 
the past year has been the continued 
direction of the Cooperative Study of 
Evaluation in General Education. This 
study, initiated in the winter of 1949, 
ended its active operational period June 
30, 1953, but has continued through De- 


cember 31, 1953, on a less active basis 
to provide for the preparation of the 
final report of the study. This final re- 
port is to be published by the American 
Council on Education in the spring of 
1954. 

The last year of active operations of 
the Cooperative Study was characterized 
by intensive efforts to seek implications 
of the research and evaluation activities 
for actual teaching problems in general 
education courses. Throughout the 
course of the Cooperative Study the 
point of view was accepted that evalua- 
tion is an integral part of the learning 
process of which classroom teaching is 
merely another aspect. This last year 
of the study has sought to make explicit 
this point of view. 

While not under the sponsorship of the 
American Council on Education nor of 
this committee, there arose during the 
academic year 1952-53 a related develop- 
ment worthy of comment. Four schools 
widely separated across the country each 
sponsored a regional conference deal- 
ing with the problems of general edu- 
cation and of evaluation. These confer- 
ences, at which were represented be- 
tween one hundred and one hundred 
and fifty separate institutions, devoted a 
major portion of the time to a considera- 
tion of the Cooperative Study of Evalua- 
tion in General Education. The di- 
rector and assistant director of the study 
were featured in the various programs. 

The Committee on Measurement and 
Evaluation met twice during the year 
to consider various problems in connec- 
tion with the Cooperative Study, includ- 
ing intensive review of the final report 
in draft form, and to explore briefly pos- 
sibilities for future activities after the 
termination of the present project. Sev- 
eral kinds of activities were discussed to 
a point where definite areas of concern 
could be identified. One of these dealt 
with the need to study the effects of 
various kinds of measurement and evalu- 
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ation practices in instructional and stu- 
dent activities. A second area of concern 
dealt with the entire problem of institu- 
tional evaluation. While not directl 
relevant to the American Council on Ed- 
ucation aspect of the committee’s work, 
the possibility of this committee continu- 
ing to serve as an advisory committee 
for the Educational Testing Service was 
explored. Continued cooperation with 
that agency appeared to be a commend- 
able activity. 

Support for the Cooperative Study has 
come from the Carnegie Foundation for 
the Advancement of Teaching, the nine- 
teen cooperating institutions, and the 
American Council on Education. Mich- 
igan State College has extended extra- 
ordinary support to the project through 
the Board of Examiners. While addi- 
tional support would have made possible 
certain activities which had to be elimi- 
nated from the original plan, it is pos- 
sible to say now that the study has 
ended satisfactorily from the standpoint 
of this committee, and if one can judge 
by the remarks of participants, from the 
standpoint of contributing institutions. 


—Paut R. ANDERSON, Chairman 


Committee on the Study of Successful 
Teacher Characteristics 


During the fiscal year 1952-53 the 
Teacher Characteristics Study was chiefly 
concerned with (a) extending the ob- 
servations and assessments of elemen- 
tary and secondary school teachers and 
(b) conducting technical and methodo- 
logical investigations aimed at the de- 
velopment of inventory materials and the 
analysis of criterion and inventory data. 

The observing staff during the year 
was the largest in the history of the proj- 
ect. Thirteen trained observers, repre- 
senting varied educational experience as 
teachers and administrators, were em- 
ployed. Approximately 3,400 classroom 
observations were conducted with some 


1,600 different teachers. During the 


past five years, more than 3,500 teachers 
have been observed at least two times 
each. 

New revised forms of the Teacher 
Characteristics Schedule were produced, 
with separate booklets for elementary 
teachers, social studies—English teachers, 
and mathematics-science teachers. Ap- 
propriate forms of the Teacher Charac- 
teristics Schedule were administered to 
the teachers observed, and also to special 
groups, such as elementary teaching ap- 
plicants in a large public school system 
and students of professional education 
in a teacher-training institution. 


Technical studies conducted during 
the year covered a wide range, involv- 
ing, for the most part, research into (1) 
methods of item analysis and criterion 
analysis and (2) the reliability of direct 
observation data. The methodological 
investigations were facilitated greatly 
through the availability of IBM equip- 
ment at the Institute for Numerical An- 
alysis, a project of the Bureau of Stan- 
dards located on the campus of the Uni- 
versity of California at Los Angeles. 


Plans for the Teacher Characteristics 
Study during 1953-54 anticipate the con- 
centration of research on further analyses 
of teacher assessments and other related 
data that have been accumulated. In ad- 
dition, final forms of the Teacher Char- 
acteristics Schedule will be assembled 
and published, and normative data based 
upon a national sample of teachers will 
be collected. A study of “pupil change” 
during a semester and its relation to 
characteristics of the teachers is planned. 
Partial follow-up observations also will 
be made on a group of teachers who 
completed the Teacher Characteristics 
Schedule in connection with the appli- 
cation procedure in a city school system. 
Further follow-up observations will be 
conducted with teachers now in service 
who completed the Teacher Characteris- 
tics Schedule when they were students 
several years ago. 
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The final year of the Teacher Char- 
acteristics Study will be 1953-54 as pro- 
vided for by subventions from the Grant 
Foundation. A large amount of signifi- 
cant data has accumulated, however, 
and it is hoped that it may be possible 
to continue, on a somewhat more modest 
scale, certain follow-up observations and 
additional analyses of observation and in- 
ventory data.—Heroip C. Hunt, Chair- 
man 


Committee on Television 


In March 1952 the Council received 
a grant of $25,000 from the Fund for 
Adult Education for the support of a 
Committee on Television. The commit- 
tee was established with the primary ob- 
jective of inducing active participation 
in educational television on the part of 
teachers and educational organizations. 

The constituent abd associate mem- 
bers of the Council have been invited 
to set up committees within their own 
organizations to study television in rela- 
tion to their special areas of interest, 
and a number of such committees are 
now at work. 

Information on some 6,000 educational 
television programs produced by the 
Council's institutional members was se- 
cured by the committee in a survey con- 
ducted during the summer. Much of the 
data has been abstracted and classified 
for the use of the Educational Tele- 
vision and Radio Center with which the 
committee expects to cooperate closely. 

The Educational Television Newslet- 
ter is published by the committee and 
circulated to the entire Council mem- 
bership and to an additional 600 edu- 
cators who are directly involved in pro- 
gramming and planning. Issues were 
published in July and September, and 
bimonthly issues are planned for the 


current school year—JoHn C. ADAMS, 
Chairman 


Committee on Foreign Language 
Teaching 


The Committee on Foreign Language 
Teaching was established in 1928, suc- 
ceeding the Committee on Direction and 
Control of “The Modern Foreign Lan- 
guage Study” sponsored by the Council. 
The committee or its predecessor has 
produced more than a score of research 
studies relating to the teaching of French, 
Spanish, German, Brazilian Portuguese, 
and English for Spanish-speaking chil- 
dren, including word, idiom, and syntax 
frequency lists, as well as three volumes 
of An Analytical Bibliography of Modern 
Language Teaching. A Russian word 
count and grammatical frequency an- 
alysis, initiated by the committee and 
prepared by Professor Harry H. Josselson 
of Wayne University, has recently been 
published by the Wayne University 
Press. 

Plans are being discussed for a special 
meeting of the committee with represent- 
atives of other interested groups to ap- 
praise the objectives and future role of 


the committee.—Henry Gratran DoYL.e, 
Chairman 


Council on Cooperation in 
Teacher Education 


The annual meeting of the Council on 
Cooperation in Teacher Education held 
in Chicago, Illinois, May 4-5, 1952, rep- 
resented a significant step in its activi- 
ties. Delegates from nineteen of the 
member organizations were in attend- 
ance. The entire meeting was devoted 
to a consideration of one topic—Major 
Conflicts and Agreements in Teacher Ed- 
ucation. A special effort was made to 
bring into the open differences in opin- 
ion between teacher educators in liberal 
arts colleges and those in teachers col- 
leges. It was hoped that some progress 
could be made toward resolving these 
differences. In addition, the delegates 
attempted to identify areas in which 
these two large groups of teacher edu- 
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cators maintain similar points of view. 
In view of the nature of the topic under 
discussion, arrangements were made for 
the representation from liberal arts col- 
leges and teachers colleges to be larger 
than would normally have been expected 
in an annual meeting of the CCTE. 
There were stimulating opening ad- 
dresses by Dr. Agnes Snyder, chairman 
of the Department of Education, Adelphi 
College, and by Dr. Francis Keppel, dean 
of the Graduate School of Education, 
Harvard University. Thereafter, the 
work of the meeting was conducted 
largely in three discussion groups. 

The major accomplishments of the 
meeting were as follows: (1) It was 
found that liberal arts college and teach- 
ers college educators are in agreement 
on more items than was anticipated. It 
was the consensus of the delegates that 
the agreements far outweighed the dif- 
ferences. (2) It was found that there 
are much greater differences of opinion 
within each group than between the two 
groups. (3) The significant points of 
agreement and disagreement were iden- 
tified. 

The delegates voted unanimously that 
further an must be done to bring about 
greater agreement on fundamental issues 
in teacher education. It was the belief 
of the delegates that the CCTE is the 
most appropriate organization to take 
the next step, largely because it has in 
its membership both the Association of 
American Colleges and the American 
Association of Colleges for Teacher Edu- 
cation. The delegate body requested the 
CCTE to plan a follow-up conference, 
which will consist chiefly of delegates 
from liberal arts colleges and teachers 
colleges, and to seek funds for the sup- 
port of such a conference. 

In pursuance of the vote of the dele- 
gates at this annual meeting, the Execu- 
tive Committee of the CCTE took steps 
at once to organize the follow-up confer- 
ence. 


After the Executive Committee had 
decided upon the general outline of a 
plan for the conference, a small Plan- 
ning Committee was appointed consist- 
ing chiefly of educators from liberal arts 
colleges and teachers colleges. The per- 
sons appointed to this Planning Commit- 
tee were as follows: 


Dr. Harry Carman, professor of history, Co- 
lumbia University, chairman 

Dr. Carter Davidson, president, Union Col- 
lege 

Dr. Finis E. Engleman, commissioner of 
education, State Department of Educa- 
tion, Hartford, Connecticut 

Dr. Waldo E. Lessenger, dean, College of 
Education, Wayne University 

Dr. Charles W. Hunt, formerly secretary- 
treasurer, American Association of Col- 
leges for Teacher Education 

Dr. Marten ten Hoor, dean, College of Arts 
and Sciences, University of Alabama 


This Planning Committee met in New 
York on March 16-17, 1953, and outlined 
the details for the proposed conference 
in harmony with the general plan 
adopted by the Executive Committee. It 
was proposed that the conference consist 
of approximately forty persons: ten from 
liberal arts colleges; ten from teachers 
colleges; ten from state departments of 
education and public school systems; and 
six to ten delegates-at-large, the latter 
to be chiefly officials of foundations and 
other agencies with a vital interest in 
teacher education. It was proposed to 
conduct the conference over a period of 
three days. The plan, together with the 
budget of anticipated expenses, was pre- 
sented to the Executive Committee of 
the American Council on Education. 
Upon approval by this committee an ap- 
plication for a grant of the funds needed 
is now before one of the large founda- 
tions. The final decision has not been 
received. It is the earnest hope of all 
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who have shared in the activities and the 
planning in connection with this project 
that the funds will be forthcoming in the 
near future. 

Special attention will be given in the 
coming year to the status and activities 
of state councils on teacher education. 
The formation of these state councils 
has been stimulated in considerable 
measure by the CCTE. There are now 
approximately thirty councils on teacher 
education in thirty of the forty-eight 
states. There is a similar body in the 
District of Columbia. In all of these 
states (and in some others) and in the 
District there exist also state commissions 
on teacher education and professional 
standards. At first there was some fear 
that the two groups in each state would 
duplicate efforts and should be merged. 
Over a period of time, however, it has 
become clear that both are needed. State 
commissions on teacher education and 
professional standards are organizations 
within state teachers associations. Their 
chief function is to promote those phases 
of the associations’ programs which have 
to do with teacher education and profes- 
sional standards. The state councils, on 
the other hand, are delegate bodies with 
representation from liberal arts colleges, 
teachers colleges, state departments of 
education, boards of education, and ele- 
mentary and secondary schools. Their 
function is to coordinate all of the efforts 
of all of these groups in the field of 
teacher education. In most of the states 
the relationships between the two agen- 
cies have been clarified, and they now 
complement and support each other. 

It is time for the CCTE to take stock 
of progress that has been made by the 
state councils, and to determine whether 
or not it can be of further service in pro- 
moting their activities. Furthermore, 
after the proposed follow-up conference 
on conflicts and agreements in teacher 
education, the state councils will be the 
most appropriate agencies to carry out 
recommendations which may grow out 


of the deliberations. This is true because 
the state councils have in their member- 
ship representatives of both liberal arts 
colleges and teachers colleges. There 
can be no doubt that the state councils 
will receive help and support from the 
state commissions in carrying out what- 
ever plan is recommended. 

The CCTE Newsletter now goes to 
5,600 addresses. It is obviously provid- 
ing a valuable service, as evidenced by 
the numerous letters of commendation 
received. Mrs. Gertrude H. Fitzwater 
has continued to be the editor. Her 
method of obtaining reports regarding 
teacher education activities throughout 
the United States has brought amazing 
results. She has had so many activities 
reported to her that she is able to use 
only a small percentage of the ones sub- 
mitted. 

During the year 1952-53 one organiza- 
tion dropped its membership in the 
CCTE, and one new organization was 
admitted. The new member is the Ac- 
crediting Association of Bible Institutes 
and Bible Colleges. The Association 
of School Administrators withdrew its 
membership. The total membership, 
therefore, remains at twenty. 

The problem of financing the CCTE 
must be faced and mat eventually. 
During 1952-53 the number of organi- 
zations paying dues increased, and the 
total amount collected in dues increased. 
Probably the contributions (fees) ob- 
tained from member organizations can 
be increased still further if sufficient 
effort is put forth. It is quite unlikely, 
however, that the CCTE can continue 
anything like its present services if and 
when the subsidy from the American 
Council on Education is reduced. 

During this, my second year as chair- 
man of the Council on Cooperation in 
Teacher Education, I have continued to 
study and to evaluate its services. I re- 
port now with conviction that this kind 
of coordinating organization is needed 
in the field of teacher education. I urge 
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that the American Council on Education 
continue to support it. I have noted in 
the paragraph above that the financing 
of the CCTE may become a serious prob- 
lem if the subsidy from the American 
Council is reduced. I hope that this 
subsidy will be continued at or near the 
amount allotted in recent years—$5,000 
each year. Even if receipts from dues 
increase somewhat, it seems unlikely that 
the CCTE can maintain its present level 
of effectiveness unless the American 
Council on Education can continue to 
appropriate approximately $5,000 each 
year. I hope that the number of mem- 
ber institutions in the American Council 
on Education which are engaged in pre- 
paring teachers is sufficiently large to 
justify this appropriation for so important 
a phase of higher education programs. 

In my annual report for 1951-52 I 
pointed out that I was quite unable to 
give as much time to the work of the 
CCTE as is needed from a chairman. 
I now find that the pressure of other 
obligations, especially an accumulation 
of duties in connection with my work 
at Wilson Teachers College, makes it 
impossible for me to serve another year 
as chairman of the Council on Coopera- 
tion in Teacher Education. Probably 
this is desirable anyway, because in an 
organization like this it seems to be wise 
to change the chairmanship not less 
often than every two or three years. I 
am appointing a nominating committee 
at once to make a careful survey of per- 
sons available for this post. I trust that 
the committee will find a chairman who 
can give the amount of time needed for 
this important service—Watter E. 
Hacer, Chairman 


Committee on Religion and Education 


The Exploratory Study, conducted 
over a period of a year, was completed 
in the late spring of 1952. This study 
procured the judgments of more than a 
thousand leaders in religion and in edu- 
cation as to the desirability and feasi- 
bility of conducting an experimental pro- 
gram in teaching about religion in se- 
lected public schools. The persons 
whose judgments were procured through 
conferences and opinionnaires included 
representatives of all faiths and of public 
and private school administrators and 
professors of education. The prepon- 
derant opinion was that such a study 
should be made and a number of schools 
and teacher-training institutions ex- 
pressed a desire to participate in such a 
program. 

The summer and fall of 1952 were 
devoted to the preparation of the report 
of the study which was published in 
February 1953 under the title The Func- 
tion of the Public Schools in Dealing 
with Religion. A total of 1,808 compli- 
mentary copies were distributed and, to 
October 1, 1953, an additional 2,563 
copies were sold. 

Reaction to the report has been re- 
viewed by the committee, and plans are 
being formulated to carry on a controlled 
experiment within a limited geographic 
area. 

The study was made possible by a 
grant from the Rockefeller Foundation. 
Deep appreciation is also due Dr: Clar- 
ence Linton and Miss Beatrice Hall, 
director and associate director of the 
project. 


Ill. Student Personnel 


Commission on Student Personnel 


During the past year the Commission 
on Student Personnel, its membership 


reconstituted and expanded to broader 
representation from that of its fore- 
runner, the Committee on Student Per- 
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sonnel Work, has met three times for 
discussions of basic objectives of indi- 
vidual students in colleges and universi- 
ties. The commission is made up of col- 
lege executives, subject-matter teachers, 
one student, and student personnel ad- 
ministrators from a variety of institu- 
tions. It is planned to invite an addi- 
tional student to membership. 

Early in the life of the new commission 
a meeting was arranged with a dozen 
invited critics of what might be called 
“conventions” in student personnel work, 
from college administrative and teaching 
positions as well as from a number of 
professional associations in the field of 
student personnel. Anticipated criticism 
of student personnel efforts largely failed 
to materialize, though many constructive 
suggestions were made. It appeared 
that differences between educators who 
argue that the intellectual development 
and those who hold that the “total de- 
velopment” of the student ought to be 
the chief objective of higher institutions 
undoubtedly arise in considerable meas- 
ure because of the definitions which are 
used. These differences may also arise 
through failure to take into considera- 
tion the basic philosophy and objectives 
of the educational institutions concerned 
and the meaning they have for institu- 
tional performance. 

Furthermore the commission came to 
the view that differences which are 
known to exist on many campuses be- 
tween professors and student personnel 
workers often result from failure of both 
groups to get down to explicit discussion 
of the philosophy and objectives under- 
lying the efforts of each. The commis- 
sion recognizes that there may be room 
both for greater awareness among sub- 
ject-matter professors of the knowledge 
and objectives which underlie student 
personnel work, and for greater attention 
among student personnel workers to the 
curriculum, the classroom, and library 
and laboratory, as media through which 


concern for the total development of the 
individual student takes place in a col- 
lege or university. In the commission’s 
view the context within which the stu- 
dent learns includes dormitories, student 
activities, out-of-class student and fac- 
ulty relationships, and classrooms and 
laboratories; concern for this total con- 
text as the medium of development of 
the individual student is a necessary con- 
cern for all elements of the campus— 
administrative, faculty, and student. 

In its subsequent meetings the com- 
mission has been exploring and studying 
specific proposals for programs which 
are designed to provide needed emphasis 
in higher education in line with the 
points of view embodied in the above. 
It is anticipated that the first of a num- 
ber of new programs will be undertaken 
early in 1954. 

During the past year the commission 
had the honor to be associated with the 
Committee on International Exchange of 
Persons, the Edward W. Hazen Founda- 
tion, and a special Council committee 
under the chairmanship of Dean Robert 
M. Strozier of the University of Chicago, 
in sponsoring a three-day conference ioe 
mature scholars and lecturers who were 
in this country under the Fulbright pro- 
gram from a dozen other countries. The 
conference was held at Haverford Col- 
lege; proceedings have been published 
by the Council under the title, Student 
Life in the United States—A.serr C. 
Jacoss, Chairman 


Committee on Japanese Student 
Guidance and Counseling Project 
Assistance to Japanese institutions of 
higher education in developing counsel- 
ing services was given by six specialists 
in student personnel work from Ameri- 
can institutions who spent a year in 
Japan. One final report has been turned 
in to the State Department; a brief report 
entitled “Student Personnel Services in 
Japan” by Wesley Lloyd, appeared in 
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the July 1953 issue of THe EpucaTIonaL 
ReEcorp; and a more extensive manuscript 
is in process of publication by the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota Press. 

A second project was proposed, 
namely, to send a smaller team of per- 
sonnel workers to visit Japan for a three- 
month term to help them with additional 
problems. But since we have not yet 


been able to secure foundation support 
for the project, it is in abeyance. We 
will formulate a general comprehensive 
statement of what the Council could do 
through its Commission on Student Per- 
sonnel in the general area of international 
relations in the restricted field of student 
personnel work.—E. G. WILLIAMSON, 
Chairman. 


IV. International Relations 


Advisory Committee on Policy on 
Washington International Center 


Since the last annual report in March 
1952, the committee has continued to 
make recommendations on policy prob- 
lems of the American Council on Educa- 
tion in its operation of the Washington 
International Center as they arise, 
through meetings of the full committee 
and informal consultation of the chair- 
man and others in the interim between 
meetings. Three meetings of the full 
committee have been held: on October 
81, 1952, March 13, 1953, and June 17, 
1953. Recommendations arising from 
each of these meetings have been re- 
ported to you, and I shall not here review 
them. 

Since the American Council on Educa- 
tion is involved through the bem 
International Center in _ relationships 
(through contract ) with various agencies 
of government, with foreign visitors from 
many countries, with other organizations 
having an interest in foreign visitors, and 
with the Washington, D.C., community, 
many questions arise on which the guid- 
ance of the committee is sought by the 
staff through Dr. Harry Wann. The 
committee in its discussions has followed 
the basic philosophy that (1) in its oper- 
ation of the Center the American Coun- 
cil on Education, as a private nongovern- 
mental educational organization, should 
maintain full and complete authority to 
control and direct the operations of the 
Center and should not engage in any 


activities (however worthy ) inconsistent 
with the character and functions of the 
Council; (2) that within this framework, 
full and sympathetic consideration be 
given to the needs and problems of the 
contracting government departments, 
foreign visitors, and interested organiza- 
tions; (3) that the assistance and help of 
the Center given to visitors, programs, or 
organizations outside those for which 
specific financing is provided, be limited 
to that which can be done without inter- 
fering with the regular functions and 
work of the Center under contract or 
other financing. 

The committee has made it a practice 
to invite all staff members of the Center 
to attend all or a portion of at least one 
meeting during the year, to discuss their 
work directly with the committee. It 
also holds approximately annually a 
meeting with representatives of the agen- 
cies sponsoring the Center or operating 
foreign visitor programs through it. 

During the past year the committee 
has welcomed the addition to its mem- 
bership of Dr. Leonard Carmichael, sec- 
retary of the Smithsonian Institution, and 
Dr. Robert H. Reid of the Commission 
on International Relations, National Edu- 
cation Association. Other continuing 
members are Mr. Livingston L. Blair, 
American Red Cross; Dr. Henry Grattan 
Doyle, George Washington University; 
Dr. Dorothy B. Ferebee (secretary), 
Howard University Rev. E. V. Stanford, 
Archbishop Carroll High School; and Dr. 
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John T. Holden, University of New 
Hampshire, who has kindly acted as sec- 
retary on two occasions in the necessary 
absence of Dr. Ferebee. Mrs. Harold 
Marsh, chairman of the outstandingly 
successful Committee on Community 
Participation, has attended and partici- 
pated in all committee meetings during 
the current year at the invitation of the 
committee; as have Dr. Francis J. Brown, 
staff associate, American Council on Edu- 
cation; and Dr. Harry Wann, director of 
the Center. 

I believe I reflect the unanimous senti- 
ment of the committee in expressing its 
warm commendation of the work of the 
paid staff and many volunteers of the 
Center during the year.—Russeii I. 
THacKREY, Chairman 


Committee on Relationships of Education 
and Government in International Affairs 


In the spring of 1952, the American 
Council on Education established the 
Committee on Exchange of Information 
on International Cultural Relations. 
This action was taken in response to a 
recommendation expressed unanimously 
by the Council membership at the An- 
nual Meeting held in Chicago and in 
response to recommendations made pre- 
viously by governmental agencies, non- 
governmental voluntary organizations, 
and by interested individuals working in 
the field of international educational and 
cultural relations. The establishment of 
this committee also is an outgrowth of 
the conference at Estes Park in June 
1949. Since the end of World War II 
the Council has been encouraged to form 
a group to concern itself exclusively with 
the many and varied problems of coordi- 
nation, interagency liaison, government 
representation, and policy study of the 
situations arising from the ever-growing 
national effort in international educa- 
tional and cultural affairs. It has been 
pointed out that more than twenty-five 
federal departments, agencies, and divi- 


sions support specific programs in this 
field. Many hundreds of nongovern- 
mental organizations are engaged in 
some type of activity whose ee ate is to 
strengthen cultural relations between our 
country and the nations of the world. It 
has been estimated that government and 
private agencies make an annual invest- 
ment of nearly three billion dollars in 
this field. To provide some centralized 
study and coordination of policies, pro- 
grams, and problems, the present com- 
mittee has been established by the Amer- 
ican Council on Education. 

The membership of the committee in- 
cludes Herman B Wells, president, In- 
diana University, chairman; Katherine 
G. Blyley, president, Keuka College; 
Ben M. Cherrington, director, Denver 
Office, Institute of International Educa- 
tion; Alonzo G. Grace, director, Division 
of Advanced Studies, School of Educa- 
tion, New York University; Frederick G. 
Hochwalt, secretary general, National 
Catholic Educational Association; R. 
O’Hara Lanier, president, Texas South- 
ern University; and Howard E. Wilson, 
executive associate, Carnegie Endow- 
ment for International Peace. Dr. Francis 
J. Brown has served as staff officer with 
great skill and efficiency. 

Representatives of the following or- 
ganizations are among those who serve 
as special consultants to the committee: 
American Association of Colleges for 
Teacher Education, American Council 
of Learned Societies, American Friends 
Service Committee, Association of Amer- 
ican Colleges, Association of Land-Grant 
Colleges and Universities, Institute of 
International Education, National Asso- 
ciation of Foreign Student Advisers, Na- 
tional Research Council, Social Science 
Research Council, United States National 
Student Association. 

The committee held three meetings in 
the course of the year. 

The committee gave careful considera- 
tion to the establishment of a top-level 
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policy Commission on International Cul- 
tural Relations and the establishment of 
a Clearinghouse of Information on Ex- 
change of Persons Programs. These pro- 
posals, however, under prevailing cir- 
cumstances, were postponed for the 
present. 

The committee concluded that it could 
best achieve its objectives through the 
establishment of a Committee on Rela- 
tionships of Higher Education and Gov- 
ernment in International Affairs, similar 
in organization and working procedure 
to the corresponding Council Commit- 
tee on Relationships of Higher Education 
to the Federal Government which_ has 
existed for a number of years and which 
has rendered useful service in national 
affairs to higher education in America. 
The principal function of the new com- 
mittee is to serve as liaison between gov- 
ernment agencies and nongovernmental 
organizations and institutions of higher 
learning in matters of international edu- 
cational and cultural relations. It was 
proposed to expand the present Commit- 
tee on Exchange of Information for this 
purpose. More specifically, the aims of 
this committee are: 


1. To resolve issues through providing the 
means for discussion by the interested 
parties. 

. To keep organizations and_ institutions 
currently informed on potential legisla- 
tion, changes in regulations, etc. 

3. To develop, through such meetings, basic 

policies of relationships. 

4. To develop better understanding between 

government agencies and organizations 
and institutions. 


to 


The following illustrate the type of 
issues with which the committee would 
be concerned: regulations pertaining 
to immigration and potential legislative 
changes in the basic law; operating poli- 
cies of governmental agencies in their 
impact upon educational organizations 
and institutions in the field of interna- 
tional cultural exchange; terms of con- 


tracts between governmental agencies 
and institutions; policies of relationships 
with international organizations such as 
the International Association of Univer- 
sities; regulations of the Internal Reve- 
nue Bureau as they affect exchange pro- 
grams both of students and material, and 
federal appropriations for established 
programs. 

In June 1953 the Committee on Rela- 
tionships of Education and Govern- 
ment in International Affairs, with the 
cooperation of the Carnegie Endow- 
ment for International Peace and the 
Conference Board of Associated Re- 
search Councils, sponsored a three-day 
Conference of Fulbright Scholars on 
Education. The purpose of this confer- 
ence was “to explore purposes and trends 
in university education; to develop a 
better understanding of the common 
elements and differences among univer- 
sities in various parts of the world; and 
to appraise means for improving interna- 
tional communication among university 
administrators and scholars on a continu- 
ing basis.” Participants at the meeting 
included thirty-seven representatives 
from fourteen foreign countries in addi- 
tion to approximately twenty-five Ameri- 
can scholars and educational adminis- 
trators. Dr. Francis J. Brown of the 
American Council on Education, Dr. 
Howard E. Wilson of the Carnegie En- 
dowment for International Peace, and 
Dr. Elizabeth Lam of the Conference 
Board of Associated Research Councils 
were principally responsible for organiz- 
ing this meeting. The conference was 
deemed highly successful by the partici- 
pants, and the hope was expressed that 
similar conferences of Fulbright scholars 
would be held prior to their return to 
their respective home countries on an an- 
nual basis. 

The proceedings of this conference are 
to be published by the Council under the 
title University and World Understand- 


ing. 
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The committee provided the program 
for a section at the annual meeting in 
January 1953 of the representatives of 
Council member organizations on the 
subject “Preparing for World Respon- 
sibility.” 

The committee also assumed respon- 
sibility for preparing a program for a sec- 
tion meeting of the Fourth National Con- 
ference of the U.S. National Commission 
for UNESCO held in Minneapolis in 
September 1953. This meeting discussed 
“The Relations of International and 
Domestic Affairs,” with emphasis on the 
most effective means of strengthening 
international cooperation to raise educa- 
tional standards and with special refer- 
ence to the work of UNESCO in this 
field. 

The work of the committee necessarily 
was to some extent of an exploratory 
nature during the first year of its exis- 
tence. A constructive beginning has 
been made, and the committee is confi- 
dent that’ in time it will become a useful 
policy- making and policy-evaluating in- 
strument in an area of activity which is 
of steadily growing significance to the 
American Council on Education and its 
member organizations and _ institutions. 

—HeErMAN B WELLS, Chairman 


Advisory Committee of the Inter- 
American Schools Service 


The Inter-American Schools Service is 
now in its tenth year of operation. It 
is maintained through grants from the 
State Department and, in turn, makes 
small grants and provides other assist- 
ance to American-sponsored schools in 
Latin America. 

The grants made represent only from 
2 to 5 percent of the total cost of opera- 
tion of these schools, the balance being 
received from tuition and gifts, largely 
from persons in the countries in which 
the schools are located. Other assistance 
includes: evaluating credentials of Amer- 
icans who wish to teach in these schools; 


nominating persons for directors or prin- 
cipals of these schools; aiding in procur- 
ing accreditation through the Southern 
Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools; assisting in planning educa- 
tional programs on request; and sending 
packets on teaching materials, nutrition, 
building construction, and other sub- 
jects. Financial aid is limited to non- 
denominational schools. Advisory serv- 
ices may be rendered to other American- 
sponsored schools on request. 

During this past year, the committee 
and the staff of the Service have also 
assisted in the administration of a pro- 
gram for Greece under Fulbright and 
Smith-Mundt funds. 

Dr. Roy Tasco Davis, who had so ably 
administered the Service throughout its 
ten years, resigned in September to be- 
come U.S. Ambassador to Haiti. His 
successor is Dr. William E. Dunn. 


The Canada-United States Committee 
on Education 


It is generally recognized that the 
United States and Canada are drawn to- 
gether by multiple ties including many 
common aims and mutual experiences. 
While the two countries have striking 
similarities, there are differences of real 
significance. Each nation strongly in- 
fluences the welfare of the other, and 
there is fortunately a strong tradition of 
good will and cooperation. To perpe- 
tuate good will through a positive pro- 
gram of education is the primary aim of 
the Canada-United States Committee on 
Education which has now completed its 
ninth year. There are twenty members 
of the committee, ten from each coun- 
try. Since the committee was organized 
in 1944, five meetings of the full commit- 
tee have been held and another is now 
being planned. Between meetings of the 
committee, the work has been carried on 
by the Executive Committee consisting 
of the co-chairmen and the co-secre- 
taries. 
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The committee’s primary aim of 
strengthening the bonds between the two 
countries through education is furthered 
by such undertakings as the following: 
(1) Studies are sponsored relating to at- 
titudes and practices that might build 
good relationships or threaten such rela- 
tionships, especially those that might in- 
fluence the instructional programs of the 
schools and colleges of the two coun- 
tries. (2) The exchange of materials is 
encouraged, including films, recordings, 
book lists, art exhibits, and other mate- 
rials conducive to understanding the 
neighboring country. (3) Efforts are 
made to increase the amount of instruc- 
tion about Canada in the schools and 
colleges of the United States, especially 
in those institutions that tend to neglect 
Canada. (4) Exchanges of teachers and 
students are promoted, as well as visits 
to the other country by people engaged 
in education. 

The committee also serves as a clear- 
inghouse for information on educational 
needs and problems of Canada and the 
United States. The committee has pro- 
duced a number of articles published in 
Canadian and American periodicals, and 
several pamphlets reporting special 
studies. Two of the best known of these 
are A Study of National History Text- 
books Used in the Schools of Canada and 
the United States (1947) and The 
Growth of Peaceful Settlement between 
Canada and the United States by G. W. 
Brown (1948). 

Early in June 1953 a project to identify 
the significant values which are common 
to the people of the two neighboring 
nations was announced. This project 
was made possible by a grant to the 
American Council on Education by 
the Fund for the Advancement of Educa- 
tion. The plans for the study were made 
by the Executive Committee of the Can- 
ada-United States Committee on Educa- 
tion with the help of President Arthur 
S. Adams and his associates. Mr. Dennis 


Wrong, a candidate for the doctorate at 
Columbia University, was selected as the 
study director. He is the son of the Hon- 
orable Hume Wrong, who for a number 
of years was Canadian Ambassador to 
the United States and is now the Cana- 
dian Undersecretary of State for External 
Affairs. 

During the summer of 1953 Mr. Den- 
nis Wrong made an analysis of the writ- 
ings of statesmen and historians and 
sociologists as well as a study of popular 
writings which related to the ideals and 
values of Canada and the United States. 
It is anticipated that Mr. Wrong’s study 
will be of much interest to scholars in 
both countries and exceedingly useful in 
planning testing programs designed to 
improve instructional materials of schools 
and colleges. 

The study is under the direction of 
the Executive Committee of the Canada- 
United States Committee which consists 
of the co-chairmen, J. B. Edmonson, 
dean emeritus of the School of Education 
of the University of Michigan, and 
Charles E. Phillips, professor of educa- 
tion, University of Toronto, and the co- 
secretaries, J. W. Brouillette, director of 
the Extension Division of Louisiana 
State University, and F. K. Stewart, ex- 
ecutive secretary of the Canadian Edu- 
cation Association. 

The committee has several other proj- 
ects which it plans to undertake when 
funds are available. Among these are 
the following: (1) the preparation of a 
booklet on Canadian education for wide 
distribution among American educators 
and the preparation of a similar booklet 
on American education for wide circula- 
tion among Canadian educators; (2) a 
study of geography textbooks similar to 
the one made of history textbooks by the 
committee in 1947; (3) an extensive 
study of the news published in represent- 
ative newspapers of the two countries; 
(4) the preparation of one or more pam- 
phlets relating to similarities and differ- 
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ences in the governments of Canada and 
the United States; (5) the preparation of 
leaflets regarding the contributions to 
better understanding with Canada that 
might be made by American universities, 
especially through their departments of 
history, geography, political science, and 
education; (6) the preparation of leaflets 
describing what border cities have done 
and could do to promote desirable under- 
standings between the children of the 
two nations. 

It is believed that the foregoing proj- 
ects would advance the major purpose of 
the committee and it is hoped that 
needed funds may be secured. 

In the past years financial support for 
the work of the committee has been re- 
ceived chiefly from the Carnegie Endow- 
ment for International Peace. Special 
proje cts have been financed by the Car- 
negie Corporation of New York, the Mar- 
shall Field Foundation, and the Fund 
for the Advancement of Education. In 
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Canada the committee has also received 
financial assistance from the Canadian 
Citizenship Council and valuable office 
services from the Canadian Education 
Association. While the committee has 
made significant contributions with 
limited financial support, it has now 
reached the time when additional financ- 
ing is necessary if the work is to be con- 
tinued. 

In a publication issued by UNESCO 
in July 1953, the following comment was 
made on the Canada-United States Com- 
mittee on Education: “This Committee 
has many interesting features. To begin 
with it is the first “of its kind to have 
achieved tangible results since the end 
of the Second World War.” ! 

The foregoing appraisal is most en- 
couraging and would seem to justify 
continued efforts by the committee to 
promote its primary “ objectiv e as defined 
in this report.—]. B. EpMonson and C. 
E. Pumuirs, Co-Chairmen 


V. Institutional Organization and Policy 


Committee on Institutional Research 
Policy 


Established in 1952, the Committee on 
Institutional Research Policy has been 
studying the problems of colleges and 
universities that have arisen from the 
tremendous expansion of sponsored re- 
search since World War II. This com- 
mittee, under the chairmanship of Presi- 
dent Virgil M. Hancher of the State Uni- 
versity of Iowa, is composed of presi- 
dents, vice-presidents for research, busi- 
ness officers, and faculty research work- 
ers, in order to bring all the significant 
points of view to bear on the central 
issues. 

A preliminary report was issued in the 
spring of 1953, and two special studies 
have been undertaken, one involving 
thirty-two institutions known to have 
heavy concentrations of sponsored re- 





search, and the other based on a ques- 
tionnaire to all four-year colleges and 
universities. Comments on the prelim- 
inary report from representatives of gov- 
ernment agencies, industry, foundations, 
and institutions of higher learning have 
been received in large numbers and care- 
fully analyzed. 


Of the seven meetings of the commit- 
tee, perhaps the most significant was held 
on April 30, May 1 and 2, 1953, when 
members of the Interdepartmental Com- 
mittee on Scientific Research and De- 
velopment were invited to participate. 
The interchange of views at this meet- 
ing, supplementing the committee's 
studies, will influence the findings to be 
included in a projected final report. 


1 Educational Studies and Documents, No. 
IV, p. 6. 
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Committee on Civil Defense and Higher 
Education 


Operating under a grant from the 
Federal Civil Defense Administration, 
the Committee on Civil Defense and 
Higher Education prepared during the 
summer of 1953 a report on the responsi- 
bilities of educational institutions, acting 
in cooperation with local, state, and fed- 
eral agencies in civil defense activities. 
The chairman of the committee is Presi- 
dent Colgate W. Darden, Jr., of the Uni- 
versity of Virginia. 


National Committee cn the Preparation 
of a Manual on College and University 
Business Administration 


In cooperation with the American 
Council on Education, the five associa- 
tions of college and university business 
officers organized a national committee 
several years ago. The first task of the 
National Committee was to revise the 
1935 publication entitled Financial Re- 
ports for Colleges and Universities, 
which is now out of print, and to expand 
and bring up to date statements of prin- 
ciples of university accounting and finan- 
cial reporting. This was done in Volume 
I of College and University Business Ad- 
ministration which was published in the 
fall of 1952. 

The National Committee is now en- 
gaged in the task of preparing Volume 
II of College and University Business 
Administration, which will include state- 
ments of principles and procedures of 
college and university business adminis- 
tration other than accounting, budgeting, 
and financial reporting. These areas of 
institutional business administration in- 
clude the following: purchasing and 
stores, inventories, insurance, physical 
plant operation and maintenance, plant 
additions, statistical studies, operation 
and maintenance of auxiliary activities, 
management of endowment fund invest- 
ments, staff welfare and management of 
nonacademic agencies, business manage- 


ment of contract research, legal prob- 
lems, and other similar areas of business 
management in colleges and universities. 
The financing of Volume II is made pos- 
sible through a grant of the General Edu- 
cation Board. 

Preliminary manuscripts for most of 
the subjects have been prepared, and sev- 
eral of these have been reviewed by the 
National Committee and revised into 
final form. Both the American Institute 
of Accountants and the American Bar 
Association have shown considerable in- 
terest in Volume II and are giving im- 
portant aid. T. E. Blackwell is the 
editor, A. W. Peterson is the chairman 
of the Executive Committee, and Ralph 
J. Watts is the writer-director. It is ex- 
pected that this volume will be com- 


pleted in the fall of 1954. 


Committee on Equality of Opportunity 
in Higher Education 


The Committee on Equality of Oppor- 
tunity in Higher Education is a continu- 
ance of the Committee on Discrimina- 
tions in Higher Education, under a re- 
vised name. Membership on the com- 
mittee was rotated to secure three new 
members during the year, and a new 
chairman was appointed. 

The product of a major study of the 
committee, a publication entitled On 
Getting into College has continued to 
be in demand. 

The committee has continued its co- 
operation with regional and state com- 
mittees engaged in programs consistent 
with the purposes of the national com- 
mittee. This relationship has principally 
been with the Midwest Regional Com- 
mittee on Discriminations in Higher Edu- 
cation, located at Chicago and composed 
of representatives of colleges and uni- 
versities from several midwestern states. 
The cooperation from the Council’s com- 
mittee has consisted primarily of two 
types: a grant of funds to assist the Mid- 
west Committee in its work, and the co- 
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operative sponsorship of a regional con- 
ference on equality of opportunity in 
higher education. This regional confer- 
ence was held at Chicago on November 
21-22, 1952, with more than three hun- 
dred educators in attendance. 

Among the activities of the Midwest 
Committee which are its responsibility 
but toward the support of which the 
Council's committee has appropriated 
funds from grants made to the Council 
for the purpose have been the follow- 
ing: (1) the preparation of a plan 
of self-audit relating to discriminatory 
practices which has been utilized w ith 
good results by a considerable number of 
the colleges and universities of the mid- 
west area; (2) the preparation of state- 
ments of what constitutes ethical practice 
in providing genuine equality of oppor- 
tunity for young people in higher educa- 
tion; and (3) the issuance of a newsletter 
which summarizes factually the actions 
that have been taken at institutions of 
the midwest area to modify practices in 
order to provide more genuine equality 
of opportunity. 

In order to determine more clearly the 
relationship that should exist between 
the Council’s committee and these au- 
tonomous regional committees, the com- 
mittee has formulated a statement of 
policy, the substance of which is as 
follows: 

l. That the committee welcomes the 
formation of representative state-wide 
study and action groups devoted to pur- 
poses consistent with the purpose of the 
committee. 

2. That the committee welcomes the 
joining-together of such bodies on a re- 
gional basis. 

3. That the committee may—in agree- 
ment with one or more affiliates or other 
appropriate agencies—formally associate 
itself with them in the sponsorship of 
specific events, the publication of specific 
documents, or the endorsement of spe- 
cific statements. 
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4. That on the imprints of reports of 
conferences convened by regional com- 
mittees, the statement “in cooperation 
with the Committee on Equality of Op- 
portunity in Higher Education of the 
American Council on Education” appear 
in the statement of the auspices under 
which the conference was convened, but 
that the reports be published outside 
the Council series and give only the ad- 
dress of the appropriate officer of the 
regional committee. 

For approximately four years past the 
committee has had under consideration 
a proposal to make a nation-wide study 
of admissions to graduate and profes- 
sional schools. This study had been de- 
ferred because of the unusual conditions 
created by the war in Korea. The com- 
mittee has had this proposal restudied 
and has concluded that it would now be 
timely and advantageous to make the 
study. Consequently, the committee has 
approved the study and recommended it 
to the Council as one for which funds 
should be sought. 

The committee has also approved a 
proposed study on faculty and student 
opinions on discrimination, subject how- 
ever to approval of the Council and the 
securing of the necessary funds. 

A subcommittee was initiated during 
the year to give special study to the 
southern part of the United States, to ob- 
serve the progress being made in that 
region in removing discriminations, and 
to determine whether the Council's com- 
mittee could be of assistance to organi- 
zations working on the problem in this 
area—Atco D. HENpERson, Chairman 





Committee on Civilian Higher Education 
for Military Personnel 


Numerous questions involving aca- 
demic policy have been raised by the 
extensive off-duty educational programs 
provided for military personnel by ci- 
vilian institutions both in this country 
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and abroad. A special conference called 
by the Council in December 1951 sug- 
gested that a committee be set up to in- 
vestigate these matters and make appro- 
priate recommendations both to institu- 
tions and to the armed services. 

The committee was appointed in 1953, 





under the chairmanship of Chancellor 
J. D. Williams of the University of Mis- 
sissippi, and held its first meeting on Oc- 
tober 7. Collection of information on 
which to base further activities is in 
progress, with the assistance of the De- 
partment of Defense. 





Minutes of the Thirty-sixth Annual Meeting 


OCTOBER 8-9, 1953, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


HE Thirty-sixth Annual Meeting of 
the American Council on Education 
was convened at 10:00 a.m. in the Presi- 
dential Ballroom of the Hotel Statler in 
Washington, D.C., David A. Lockmiller, 
president of the University of Chatta- 
nooga and first vice-chairman of the 
Council, presiding for a short period. The 
general theme of the meeting was “New 
Dimensions for Education.” 
Six hundred and eighty-five persons 
registered, including representatives of 
sixty-six constituent members, twenty- 


four associate members, and two hun- 
dred twenty-five institutional members. 
The latter figure includes delegates from 
colleges, universities, and secondary 
schools, city school systems, state educa- 
tion agencies, and voluntary associations 
in states. Forty-three nonmember col- 
leges and one nonmember school system 
were represented. Nine government 
agencies, eleven Freres founda- 
tions, and the educational attachés of 
four foreign governments were repre- 
sented. 


First Plenary Session 


The chairman of the Council, Robert 
L. Stearns, opened the meeting by pre- 
senting the President of the United 
States, Dwight D. Eisenhower, the first 
speaker on the program, who emphasized 
in his remarks the desirability of ex- 
panded international exchange programs 
in many and varied areas. 

Margaret Clapp, president of Welles- 
ley College, followed the President on 
the program, outlining “Major Problems 
in Higher Education.” 

“Major Problems in the Schools” was 
the subject of the next presentation by 
Herold C. Hunt, Charles William Eliot 
Professor of Education at the Graduate 


Section 


Beginning at 2:00 p.m. and continuing 
until 5:00 p.m., the meeting was divided 
into six sessions to discuss various sub- 
jects inherent in New Dimensions for 
Education. The sections followed the 
general pattern of presenting different 
issues from various points of view under 
the general heading, followed by open 
discussion on the afternoon of October 


School of Education, Harvard University. 

A discussion of issues raised by Miss 
Clapp and Dr. Hunt in their papers 
closed the morning session at 11:45 a.m. 
The discussion was participated in by the 
Reverend Cyril F. Meyer of St. John’s 
University, Brooklyn, New York; John J. 
Desmond, commissioner of education for 
the state of Massachusetts; the Reverend 
Edward B. Rooney, S.J., of the Jesuit 
Educational Association; Althea K. Hot- 
tel, executive director of the Council’s 
Commission on the Education of Women; 
Dr. Robert L. Stearns, the chairman of 
the Council; and Miss Clapp and Dr. 
Hunt. 


Meetings 
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8 and the morning of October 9. Each 
section agreed upon a report of the dis- 
cussion therein, which reports were pre- 
sented after the luncheon session on Oc- 
tober 9. 

The section meetings were devoted to 
a discussion of the subjects listed below, 
with the section officers and speakers 
indicated: 
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Section I: The Future Pattern of 
Education 


The chairman of this section was J. 
Hillis Miller, president of the University 
of Florida. Peter H. Odegard, chairman, 
department of political science, Univer- 
sity of California at Berkeley, acted as 
recorder. 

Brief statements were made by panel 
members on the topics listed: “Popula- 
tion by States and Current Trends,” Ron- 
ald B. Thompson, registrar and univer- 
sity examiner, Ohio State University; “No 
Longer the Privilege,” Francis Keppel, 
dean, Graduate School of Education, 
Harvard University; “From the Stand- 
point of Liberal Arts Colleges,” Charles 
J. Turck, president, Macalester College; 
“From the Standpoint of Public Higher 
Education,” Philip G. Davidson, presi- 
dent, University of Louisville; “The 
Junior Colleges and Community Needs,” 
James W. Reynolds, professor of junior 
college education, University of Texas. 

Consultants to the sessions were: John 
R. Cunningham, president, Davidson 
College; Ernest V. Hollis, chief of college 
administration, Division of Higher Edu- 
cation, U.S. Office of Education; A. N. 
Jorgensen, president, University of Con- 
necticut; Eugene H. Keating, national af- 
fairs vice-president, United States Na- 
tional Student Association; W. T. White, 
superintendent of schools, Dallas, Texas; 
Herbert H. Williams, director of admis- 
sions, Cornell University. 


Section Il: After the Headlines, What? 


Are there alternatives to congressional 
investigations for dealing with teachers 
suspected of subversive activities? 

The chairman of the section was Carter 
Davidson, president, Union College. 


Dana M. Cotton, secretary, New England 
Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools, and associate director, Summer 
School of Arts and Sciences and Educa- 
tion, Harvard University, acted as re- 


corder. Statements were made by the 
following: “The Present and Future Role 
of Congressional Investigating Commit- 
tees in Relation to Subversive Activities,” 
Harold M. Keele, counsel, House Select 
Committee To Investigate Foundations 
(Cox Committee), Eighty-second Con- 
gress; “The Present and Future Role of 
the Department of Justice in Relation to 
Subversive Activities,” J. Walter Yeagley, 
first assistant to the Assistant Attorney 
General in Charge of the Criminal Divi- 
sion, Department of Justice; “Can the 
Colleges Deal with the Problem Alone?”, 
Erskine R. Myer, member of the Board 
of Regents, University of Colorado; “Are 
Congressional Investigations Bad?”, Hol- 
lis F, Price, president, LeMoyne College; 
“Are Congressional Investigations Help- 
ful?”, Harry D. Gideonse, president, 
Brooklyn College. 

Consultants to the sessions were: 
Lloyd Allen Cook, dean of administra- 
tion, Wayne University; Ralph E. Him- 
stead, general secretary, American Asso- 
ciation of University Professors; Mor- 
decai W. Johnson, president, Howard 
University; James McCaskill, director, 
Division of Legislative and Federal Rela- 
tions, National Education Association; 
Laurence J. McGinley, S.J., president, 
Fordham University. 


Section Ill: New Dimensions in World 
Understanding 


The chairman of this section was 
Herman B Wells, president, Indiana Uni- 
versity. The recorder was E. D. Grizzell, 
chairman, Inter-American Schools Serv- 
ice, American Council on Education, and 
dean, School of Education, University of 
Pennsylvania. The panel members pre- 
sented statements on: “The Role of Gov- 
ernment,” Russell Riley, director, Inter- 
national Educational Exchange Service, 
Department of State; “Student Interna- 
tional Activities,” John E. Bowman, ex- 
ecutive director, Council on Student 
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Travel; “Fulbright: Research and Lec- 
ture Category,” Francis A. Young, execu- 
tive secretary, Committee on Interna- 
tional Exchange of Persons, Conference 
Board of Associated Research Councils; 
“Graduate and Professional Schools,” 
Fred C. Cole, dean, College of Arts and 
Sciences, Tulane University; “Contrac- 
tual Relations between Universities,” 
Oliver S. Willham, president, Oklahoma 
Agricultural and Mechanical College; 
“The Role of the Foundations,” Howard 
E. Wilson, executive associate, Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace; 
“The International Association of Uni- 
versities,”» Max H. Fisch, professor of 
philosophy, University of Illinois. 

Consultants to the sessions were Don- 
ald J. Shank, executive vice-president, 
Institute of International Education; 
Leonard Bebchick, international affairs 
vice-president, United States National 
Student Association; Robert H. Reid, ex- 
ecutive assistant of the Committee on In- 
ternational Relations, National Education 
Association; and the following individ- 
uals from other countries: M. S. Sunda- 
ram, education secretary and cultural at- 
taché, Embassy of India; Ahmad Khaki, 
director, Egyptian Education Bureau, 
Egyptian Embassy; Pierre Donzelot, rep- 
resentative of the French Universities 
in the U.S., New York City. 


Section IV: New Dimensions in 
Knowledge and Resulting Problems 
in the Relationships of General 
Education and Professional Objectives 


The chairman of the section was Oliver 
C. Carmichael, president, University of 
Alabama, and the recorder was Ben Eu- 
wema, dean, School of Liberal Arts, 
Pennsylvania State College. 

The section was devoted to a discus- 
sion of the problem from the following 
points of view: “What General Educa- 
tion Can Contribute,” T. Raymond Mc- 
Connell, chancellor, University of Buf- 
falo; “What a Revitalized Concept of 


Liberal Education Can Contribute,” 
Gordon K. Chalmers, president, Kenyon 
College; “How Professional Education 
Can Meet the Problem,” J. C. Warner, 
president, Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology; “What Special Problems There 
May Be in Women’s Education,” Esther 
Lloyd-Jones, chairman, Commission on 
the Education of Women, American 
Council on Education, and professor of 
education, Teachers College, Columbia 
University; “What More Emphasis on Re- 
ligion Might Contribute,” Paul C. Rein- 
ert, S.J., president, St. Louis University. 

Section consultants were: Paul R. An- 
derson, president, Pennsylvania College 
for Women; Harry J. Carman, dean 
emeritus, Columbia Univ ersity; William 
T. Fryer, School of Law, George Wash- 
ington University; Harry C. Kelly, assis- 
tant director for scientific personnel and 
education, National Science Foundation; 
Major General Hugh M. Milton II, USA, 
Executive for Reserve and ROTC Affairs, 
Department of the Army; Helen Nahm, 
director, Division of Nursing Education, 
National League for Nursing; Dr. Shailer 
A. Peterson, secretary, Council on Dental 
Education, American Dental Association; 
O. H. Rechard, dean, School of Liberal 
Arts, University of Wyoming; Dr. H. B. 
Wylie, dean, School of Medicine, Univer- 
sity of Maryland. 


Section V: New Dimensions for the 
College Teacher 


The chairman of the section, Albert C. 
Jacobs, president, Trinity College, Con- 
necticut, presented a background state- 
ment entitled “Teacher and Student in 
the 1960’s: Some Problems and Oppor- 
tunities,” noting obstacles to an effective 
relationship between teacher and student 
and suggesting “new dimensions” neces- 
sary to overcome the obstacles. The 
president of the University of Georgia, 
O. C. Aderhold, acted as recorder of the 
section. A feature of the section was the 
participation of two students, from a 
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college and a university, and the presi- 
dent of a national student organization. 


Special problems, opportunities, and 
approaches were presented from the 
points of view of: “The University,” Carl 
W. Borgmann, president, University of 
Vermont; “The Urban Institution,” Mal- 
vina Schweizer, associate professor of 
biology, New York University; “The 
Four-Year College,” William H. Conley, 
educational assistant to the president, 
Marquette University; “The Teachers 
College,” Leslie A. Holmes, president, 
Northern Illinois State Teachers College; 
“The Junior and Community College,” 
Florence Conrath Wilmer, chairman, De- 
partment of History, University of Balti- 
more; “The Student,” James M. ‘Edwards, 
president, United States National Student 
Association. 

The consultants in this section were: 
Sarah G. Blanding, president, Vassar Col- 
lege; Cynthia Courtney, vice-president 
for educational affairs, United States Na- 
tional Student Association (student, 
Dunbarton College of Holy Cross); 
Craig Fisher, president, Student Govern- 
ment Association, University of Mary- 
land; L. E. Grinter, dean, Graduate 
School, University of Florida; Robert C. 
Hatch, Alabama State College for Ne- 
yee, Montgomery, Alabama, represent- 

ing the American Teachers Association; 
Frank R. Kille, dean, Carleton College. 


Section Vi: New Dimensions for 
Education Outside the Formal 
School Pattern 


This section was chaired by Howard 
Y. McClusky, director of studies and 
training in community adult education, 
University of Michigan, and Charles P. 
McCurdy, executive secretary of the Na- 
tional University Extension Association 
and of the State Universities Association 
was the recorder. 

The discussion was divided into a con- 
sideration of “Areas of Need” and “New 


Dimensions of Service.” Under the first 
heading, “Goals and Existing Facilities” 
was presented by Paul A. McGhee, 
dean, Division of General Education, 
New York University. John C. Adams, 
chairman, Committee on Educational 
Television, American Council on Educa- 
tion, and president, Hofstra College, 
pointed out “The Role of Educational 
Television” in the area. 


Services by “Community Institutions 
and Organizations” were described by 
Clarence R. Graham, librarian, Louisville 
(Kentucky) Public Library; those by 
“Extension Services,” by Lorentz H. 
Adolfson, director, Extension Division, 
University of Wisconsin. Possibilities for 
service by “Government, Business, and 
Labor” were presented by two speakers, 
namely, Mark Starr, educational director, 
International Ladies Garment Workers 
Union, and William J. Grede, chairman 
of the board, National Association of 
Manufacturers. Robert W. Desmond, 
chairman, department of journalism, Uni- 
versity of California at Berkeley dis- 
cussed the contributions which might be 
made through “Channels of Mass 
Media.” 


The following consultants contributed 
to the discussion: the Reverend Gilbert 
V. Hartke, O.P., Catholic University, rep- 
resenting the American Educational 
Theatre Association; Col. Henry J. Y. 
Moss, USAF, chief, Education Division, 
Office of Armed Forces Information and 
Education; Grace Rawlings, Baltimore, 
representing the National Council of 
Teachers of English; Harry J. Skornia, 
executive director, National Association 
of Educational Broadcasters; Glenn E. 
Snow, assistant secretary for lay rela- 
tions, National Education Association; 


John Davis Williams, chancellor, Uni- 
versity of Mississippi. 

Reports on the discussions in these 
sessions described above will appear 
later in these minutes. 
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Dinner Session, October 8, 1953 


The meeting reconvened at dinner at 
seven o'clock in the Presidential Ball- 
room of the Hotel Statler, Dr. David A. 
Lockmiller, president of the University 
of Chattanooga and first vice-chairman of 
the Council, presiding. Three hundred 
and forty-seven persons were in attend- 
ance. 

The Reverend Paul C. Reinert, S.]., 
president of St. Louis University, gave 
the invocation. 

The honor guests at the head table 
were nine of the gentlemen who had 
served as chairmen of the Council in 
earlier years, as well as the present chair- 
man and president of the Council, Dr. 
Robert L. Stearns and Dr. Arthur S. 
Adams, respectively. The former chair- 
men in attendance were: Donald J. Cowl- 
ing, chairman 1918-19; Edward C. El- 
liott, chairman, 1937-38; Mark A. May, 
chairman, 1939-40; Henry W. Holmes, 
chairman, 1940-41; Oliver C. Carmichael, 
chairman, 1943-44; Herman B Wells, 
chairman, 194445; Herold C. Hunt, 
chairman, 1948-49; J. L. Morrill, chair- 
man, 1950-51; and Everett N. Case, 
chairman, 1951-52. 

Dr. Stearns, the current chairman of 
the Council, addressed the meeting as the 
spokesman for the honored guests, men- 
tioning the contributions made by the 
past chairmen to the work of the Coun- 
cil. In so doing, Dr. Stearns gave a short 
biographical sketch of the past chairmen 
present. He also made reference to those 
individuals who had served in the past as 
chairmen and who could not be present 
at the dinner meeting. In this manner Dr. 
Stearns referred to the following: Samuel 
P. Capen, chairman of the Council in 
1923-24, reminding those present of the 
fact that Dr. Capen was also the first 
administrative head of the Council, un- 
der the title of director; Virginia C. Gil- 
dersleeve, chairman 1926-27, with the re- 
minder that in addition Miss Gilder- 


sleeve was the first elected secretary of 
the Council; Walter Dill Scott, chairman 
1927-28; Raymond M. Hughes, chair- 
man 1932-33 and secretary of the Coun- 
cil in 1924 and in 1927; William F. Rus- 
sell, chairman 1933-34 and 1934—35; A. 
J. Stoddard, chairman 1945-46; George 
D. Stoddard, chairman 1946-47 and 
secretary 1940-43; Leonard Carmichael, 
chairman 1947-48; and James B. Conant, 
chairman 1949-50. 

As the name of each of the former 
chairmen of the Council who were pres- 
ent at the dinner was called, Dr. Arthur 
S. Adams, president of the Council, pre- 
sented to that individual a token to com- 
memorate his service. 

In his remarks President Stearns paid 
tribute to the former chairmen of the 
Council who are no longer living: Harry 
Pratt Judson, chairman 1919-20 and 
1920-21; David Kinley, chairman for six 
months during 1921; Lotus D. Coffman, 
chairman for two and one-half years, 
1921-23, and again in 1935-36; Harry 
W. Tyler, chairman 1924-25; Monsignor 
Edward A. Pace, chairman 1925-26; 
Frederick D. Robinson, chairman 1928- 
29; Charles H. Judd, chairman for two 
terms, 1929-31; Albert B. Meredith, 
chairman 1931-32; Raymond A. Kent, 
chairman 1936-37; Herbert E. Hawkes, 
chairman 1938-39; Ben J. Graham, chair- 
man 1941-42; Edmund E. Day, chair- 
man 1942-43. 

Those present rose for a minute of 
silence in tribute to the former chairmen 
of the Council now deceased. Dr. 
Stearns also took occasion in his intro- 
duction of the next speaker to pay tribute 
to the former directors and presidents of 
the Council, Samuel P. Capen, director 
1919-22; Charles Riborg Mann, director 
1923-34; George F. Zook, president 
1934-50. 

Dr. Adams, as president of the Coun- 
cil, addressed the session, using as his 
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subject “Education and Political Stabil- 
ity.” 


The dinner session adjourned at 9:20 
P.M. 


Luncheon Session, October 9, 1953 


At noon on October 9 the meeting re- 
convened as a whole at luncheon in the 
Presidential Ballroom of the Hotel Stat- 
ler, Dr. William G. Saltonstall, principal, 
Phillips Exeter Academy, and second 
vice-chairman of the Council, presiding. 
Three hundred and fifty-nine persons 
were in attendance. 

The luncheon speaker was Dr. James 
L. Morrill, president of the University 
of Minnesota, and chairman of the Coun- 
cil’s Committee on the Relationships of 
Higher Education to the Federal Govern- 
ment, who addressed the meeting on 
“The Federal Legislative Outlook.” 

The session then heard reports on the 
discussions at the section meetings held 
on the afternoon of October 8 and the 
morning of October 9. The recorders of 
Sections I-V presented the reports of 
their sections. The chairman of Section 
VI made its report as the recorder could 
not be present at the luncheon session. 
The reports follow. 


Section | Report 


The Future Pattern of Education poses 
today, as in the past, a problem of vast 
scope and complexity. 

The basic framework in terms of which 
the problem must be viewed includes such 
factors as: (1) The American tradition of 
equal educational opportunity for all from 
kindergarten through college regardless of 
race or creed or economic ciation (2) 
the equally well established tradition that 
seeks to adapt education to the needs and 
aptitudes of the students, recognizing indi- 
vidual differences of interest and capacity; 
(3) the assumption that our democratic so- 
ciety and individual liberty require only the 
widest possible diffusion of knowledge 
among the people; (4) the growing com- 
— and v2 led of the world 
or which education presumably helps to 
prepare young people. 


The future pattern of education assumes a 
special urgency at this time in view of the 
spectacular increase in the potential college 
population during the next ten or fifteen 
years. Ronald Thompson has estimated that 
between 1953 and 1970 the number of col- 
lege-age young people will increase from 
8,001,654 to 13,609,831, or approximately 
70 percent. “Barring some unprecedented 
national catastrophe, there will be in 1970 
approximately twice the number of young 
people of college age in the United States 
as there were ten years ago.” Professor 
Thompson’s figures show that although the 
increase will not be uniform throughout the 
country, its general impact will be felt in 
nearly every state. 

What pattern of higher education can we 
develop to meet this invasion? 

Section I, by advance agreement, ex- 
cluded from its consideration such problems 
as physical plant, finances, details of cur- 
riculum, teacher training, and so forth. The 
central questions to which most of the dis- 
cussion was addressed were two: (1) How 
can we reconcile mass education with the 
education of these vast numbers of students 
with high standards of academic achieve- 
ment? That is to say, are mass education 
and good education mutually exclusive? 
(2) How can we meet the urgent demand 
for more and better specialized training in 
every vocation and profession, and at the 
same time meet the equally insistent need 
for more and better general education in the 
liberal arts and sciences? 

The first formal attempt to answer these 
questions was embodied in a statement by 
Dean Francis Keppel, of the Harvard Grad- 
uate School of Education, summarizing the 
recommendations made by former President 
Conant in the recent Page-Barbour lectures 
entitled Education and Liberty. His con- 
clusions within the framework outlined at 
the beginning of this report may be briefly 
summarized. 

Recognizing that determination of educa- 
tional policy is not an exact science, Dr. 
Conant strongly recommends continued and 
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intensified experimentation at every level of 
education in our search for answers to the 
two basic questions posed above. He pro- 
poses that we continue to diversify our ef- 
forts, as it were, placing our money and re- 
sources in varying amounts on all the pres- 
ent components of our system of education 
and carefully weighing the results as we go 
along. Specifically, he recommends that: 


1. We do not expand our four-year col- 
leges or the four-year programs in our uni- 
versities as to number or size. 

2. We attempt to make a two-year col- 
lege course (after high school) fashionable, 
perhaps by awarding a bachelor’s degree in 
general studies. 

3. We endeavor to create a climate of 
opinion in which the length of education be- 
yond eighteen is not considered the hallmark 
of its respectability. 

4, We provide more scholarships for high 
school graduates for advanced study but 
only if they are potential professional men 
and women. 

5. We continue the expansion of junior 
and senior high schools, adhering to the 
principle of the comprehensive high school 
with a common core of studies and differ- 
ential special programs for the gifted stu- 
dents. 

6. We explore current work-experience 
programs in senior high schools and, if good, 
expand them to include the thirteenth and 
the fourteenth grades. 

7. We continue to experiment with gen- 
eral education at every level for the future 
manual worker, salesman or executive, and 
the most highly specialized university grad- 
uate. 

8. We endeavor to transform all the pres- 
ent four-year colleges into institutions with 
high academic standards and arrange the 
curricula with the thought that a majority 
of students in these colleges will go on to 
professional training.’ 


Dr. Conant’s recommendations, although 
not generally approved by Section I, formed 
the basis for actual and at times intense dis- 
cussion. 

President Turck of Macalester College 


* Conant, Education and Liberty (Cambridge, 
Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1953), pp. 
57-58. 
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took sharp exception to Mr. Conant’s pro- 
posal—that the four-year college be not 
expanded but rather contracted. “I do not,” 
he said, “quite follow the reasoning that the 
virtues of the comprehensive high school 
will not extend over with the comprehen- 
sive college.” The four-year liberal arts 
college, he argued, can provide facilities and 
the atmosphere well sleidenel to serve the 
basic ends of American higher education— 
namely, the wide diffusion of knowledge 
and opportunity for growth and develop- 
ment for the gifted young man or woman. 
Moreover, because the typical liberal arts 
college is a local institution drawing most 
of its students from the immediate neighbor- 
hood, it is able to serve regional, state, and 
local community needs and thus strengthen 
democracy at its roots. 

President Turck expressed doubt concern- 
ing the proposal that four-year colleges be 
limited in number and size to serve only the 
gifted students drawn from far and wide. 
Such schools, set up to serve an intellectual 
elite might generate an unhealthy atmos- 
phere for the students themselves by remov- 
ing them from association and competition 
with the rank and file of their fellows with 
whom they must live, move, and have their 
being after college. 


As the flood of students breaks upon the 
colleges and universities during the next 
decade or so, he said, we shall have to 
strengthen not weaken, expand not contract, 
the four-year liberal arts colleges to meet 
the twin needs of American democracy for 
a wider diffusion of knowledge and the dis- 
covery and training of those of “worth and 
genius.” 


It was President Davidson, of the Univer- 
sity of Louisville, who perhaps best ex- 
pressed the general feeling of the section 
that every facility and device which we have 
or can contrive will be required to meet the 
increased demands for higher education in 
the immediate future. In this future pat- 
tern the elementary and secondary schools, 
the junior colleges, the four-year liberal arts 
college, the universities, graduate and pro- 
fessional schools, public and private, will be 
taxed to capacity. The four-year liberal arts 
college, said President Davidson, must con- 
tinually strive to become a genuine institu- 
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tion of learning, a place “where men and 
women may mature an abiding sense of so- 
cial responsibility and a moral drive of life- 
long urgency.” Only then will it justify an 
important and honored place among Amer- 
ican institutions of higher learning. Freed 
from the “lotus eaters and the mediocre,” it 
will be unnecessary to impose any artificial 
limitation on its growth. In these terms it 
will deserve to grow and to fill an increas- 
ing demand for real, and not pseudo-, educa- 
tion. As for those who cannot meet these 
standards, we shall have to provide in- 
creased opportunities through expanded 
vocational and technical schools, junior col- 
leges, and subprofessional schools that are 
even now developing. 

Greater effort must be made to encourage 
the more gifted students to go on and to 
equalize educational opportunities through 
grants-in-aid, scholarships, and other forms 
of state and federal assistance. We should 
also take steps to make possible more rapid 
progress of the able student up the educa- 
tional ladder. Among familiar devices that 
might be extended are: (1) the admission 
of qualified students to college following 
their junior year in high school; (2) the ad- 
mission of qualified high school graduates to 
college with advanced standing; (3) the en- 
richment of both high school and college in- 
struction through closer cooperation in 
courses for gifted boys and girls; (4) for 
qualified students a combination of the last 
year or two of high school with the first 
year or two of college as a unit to save a 
year of time. 

All of these steps might well result in a 
limitation of the bur. -year arts colleges to 
the more gifted students. But it would be 
done through a process of natural selection 
and not by artificial limitation. 

Another proposal generally endorsed was 
that looking toward the improvement and 
expansion of junior colleges. Already they 
have made a substantial contribution to 
American higher education. As Professor 
Reynolds made clear, the junior college has: 
(1) increased the habit of going to college 
and encouraged many able students to con- 
tinue their education who might otherwise 
have been lost to higher education; (2) pro- 
vided a staging area in which high school 
students may make the transition to college 





more easily and better equipped to do col- 
lege work of a higher level than otherwise 
would be the case; (3) by providing good 
instruction in small classes, the junior col- 
leges make possible a more efficient screen- 
ing of those students who are qualified for 
advanced work; (4) by providing a higher 
level of vocational training for those for 
whom junior college is terminal, they serve 
to strengthen our economy and our democ- 
racy; (5) by providing adult education and 
community service programs, the junior col- 
leges contribute to the continued education 
of the American people so essential to effec- 
tive citizenship in a democracy. 

In the future patterns of higher educa- 
tion, said Professor Reynolds, the junior col- 
lege should have a larger and more impor- 
tant place—not merely as terminal education 
for the less-gifted youth but as a staging 
area and transitional experience for those 
qualified to go on to professional careers. 

In summary, Section I found itself in gen- 
eral agreement with no detailed pattern for 
the future, although there was considerable 
agreement on particular proposals, as has 
been said elsewhere, “In my Father's house 
are many mansions.” So, too, in the house 
of American higher education, there are and 
will continue to be many mansions. In edu- 
cation as in other aspects of our national life, 
we shall find strength and unity not through 
uniformity but through diversity. There is 
no better way to win the race between edu- 
cation and catastrophe. 

But if we are to meet the immediate prob- 
lem, we shall have to do more than look at 
higher education. At every stage from kin- 
dergarten through graduate school we shall 
have to scrutinize both form and substance, 
both organization and procedures. Among 
the urgent problems will be the training of 
more and better qualified teachers; a study 
of timesaving reforms at all levels, including 
the professional schools, and ways and 
means for meeting the financial burden in- 
volved in the expanding educational pattern 
of the future. 

Although no final answers can be given, 
we can at least anticipate answers to the two 
questions with which we began: (1) Can 
mass education be reconciled with good edu- 
cation? and (2) Can the demand for s 
cialized training be reconciled with the 
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equally great need for general education? I 
believe Section I would reply in the affirma- 
tive to both these questions. 

There was unanimous agreement in the 
section on at least one point. We strongly 
recommend that the American Council on 
Education appoint a special commission rep- 
resentative of all major segments of Ameri- 
can education to undertake a continuing 
study of the future pattern of higher educa- 
tion. 


Section Il Report 


After the Headlines, what? 

After the Discussion, what? 

Those participating in the section meet- 
ing confronted with the problem, Are there 
alternatives to congressional investigations 
for dealing with teachers suspected of sub- 
versive activities, found many areas of agree- 
ment but no single satisfactory solution 
which as a group could be established. 

Representative of thoughts presented are 
the following: 

1. Before considering alternatives to con- 
gressional investigations, it should be made 
clear that American school and college fac- 
ulty and administrators are united in their 
stand that no person shall be employed in 
educational service when proof is estab- 
lished of subversive conduct. 

2. The concern for alternatives to con- 
gressional investigations is prompted by the 
desire to do everything possible to rid our 
institutions of subversive influence by meth- 
ods which will not jeopardize basic indi- 
vidual liberties and freedoms, will not im- 
pair intellectual freedom or ignore the rights 
of local institutions. 

3. In appraising the role of congressional 
investigating committees, it becomes appar- 
ent that congressional investigation has its 
roots deeply imbedded in legislative history 
and practice and that it has been adjudged 
constitutional by the courts. 

4. The statute which has given the gov- 
ernment its most effective weapon in dis- 
rupting the Communist movement in this 
country has been the Smith Act. This law 
makes it a criminal offense to teach and ad- 
vocate the overthrow of our government by 
force or violence. p 

5. The investigative responsibilities of the 
FBI for the internal security of the country 


are of necessity much broader than the pros- 
ecuting authority of the Department of Jus- 
tice. Although these investigations do start 
out with the thought in mind that they may 
eventually develop into prosecutions, the in- 
telligence value of investigations must be 
recognized. 

6. The helpfulness of congressional inves- 
tigations is largely determined by the meth- 
ods used in carrying on the investigations. 
There should be a concern only for evi- 
dence of subversive conduct and not with 
unorthodox ideas. 

7. There is evidence that certain colleges 
by prompt action, under established proce- 
dure by legally constituted authority, can 
deal effectively with subversive problems 
without any infringement of individual 
rights or impairment of intellectual freedom. 

8. Self-discipline is clearly preferable to 
discipline by an outside agency, but self- 
discipline demands that methods of inves- 
tigation be established that are appropriate 
to unearth evidence of subversive conduct. 
Subversive conduct can only be proven if 
investigating bodies have subpoena power 
and the power to punish for contempt. 

9. Until such time as a method of vigor- 
ously searching out subversive activities by 
a duly constituted legal body, other than 
Congress, with power to subpoena and to 
punish for contempt is found, legislative in- 
vestigations will continue. 

As these investigations continue, evidence 
produced should be evaluated by officials of 
institutions where investigations are con- 
ducted. 

At the close of the morning session of this 
group, it was voted to commend to the at- 
tention of the Executive Committee for pos- 
sible action the proposal that the American 
Council on Education appoint a committee 
including due representation from those par- 
ticipating in this section to draw up a state- 
ment of principles and proposed procedures 
on the treatment of cases of subversive ac- 
tivities to present to the membership of the 
Council for appropriate action. 

10. It was the sense of the meeting that 
the following proposal might serve as a first 
draft for topics to be considered in a state- 
ment of proposals and procedures: 

The schools and colleges of America rec- 
ognize the legal authority of Congress and of 
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state legislatures to conduct investigations 
and hearings on cases of faculty members 
suspected of subversive activities. They 
feel, however, that the number of cases is 
infinitesimal when compared to the total 
membership of the profession. Also some 
such civil investigations and hearings involve 
unfortunate publicity and public misunder- 
standings. The institutions of secondary and 
higher education suggest, therefore, adher- 
ence to the principle of self-discipline or 
regulation or policing, long accepted as the 
responsibility of all professions—namely, 
that such investigations and hearings are 
held under educational auspices. The se- 
curing of evidence and the procedures of 
trial are, however, usually beyond the abili- 
ties of the average individual school and 
college and in the interest of justice should 
be fairly uniform throughout the nation. 
We, therefore, suggest that the American 
Association of University Professors, the 
American Council on Education, and per- 
haps the Association of American Colleges, 
the Association of American Universities, 
and the National Education Association join 
forces in a study leading to the establish- 
ment of a central educational investigation 
service, with personnel trained for objective 
investigation of proposals of the Smith Act. 
Since it will be difficult for such an organ- 
ization to operate without power of sub- 
poena and access to FBI files, it is urged 
that the civil authorities be asked to co- 
operate in order to strengthen the hand of 
the schools and colleges. When the results 
of such investigations are placed before the 
faculty and trustees of the school or college, 
those bodies have the authority and means 
to take appropriate action. If such proce- 
dure proves ineffective, there always re- 
mains the right to appeal to the civil courts 
and to the federal authorities but every 
effort should first be made to keep our house 
clean with our own broom. 


Section Ill Report 


1. The peoples of the world have long 
followed the practice of communication 
through official channels—through diploma- 
tic and military spokesmen. A new dimen- 
sion in the promotion of international under- 
standing is the recognition of the necessary 
participation of the nongovernmental 





spokesman. More and more the prestige of 
agents of government is being shared with 
private citizens and nongovernmental agen- 
cies. Closer cooperation of governments 
and nongovernmental agencies is obviously 
essential. 

2. One of the significant steps in the de- 
velopment of new policies and practices in 
international communication is the provi- 
sion of widespread opportunity for inter- 
change of persons—representatives of many 
social, economic, and cultural interests. 
There is great need in this area for basic 
research that will facilitate and extend the 
means and opportunities for world exchange 
of ideas. This calls for a greater utilization 
of scholarship in the social sciences and 
humanities. 

3. Government encouragement of coop- 
erative efforts among private agencies has 
made possible the working-together of edu- 
cational institutions in many countries to 
their mutual advantage. Improvement of 
professional and technical education through 
long-range cooperative programs is being 
encouraged and aided by friendly govern- 
ments. This is a new dimension in the con- 
tinuous education of college and university 
personnel. 

4. It is highly desirable that the great 
foundations accelerate their efforts in co- 
operation with public and private agencies 
concerned with both research and the effec- 
tive implementation of findings. The pro- 
motion of long-range programs, although en- 
couraged by some foundations, should be 
given special emphasis in the improvement 
of world understanding. 

5. Although student vacation travel has 
been encouraged to varying degrees by 
many higher institutions, more needs to be 
done to make such travel experience truly 
educational. The opportunity to utilize such 
means for educational ends demands very 
serious consideration. The student associa- 
tion activities in international relations have 
educational value of great significance. 

6. The universities have a major role in 
the promotion of world understanding. Al- 
though much is done through the inter- 
change of students and scholars, there is still 
a new dimension of the interchange of ideas 
and concepts of culture that would be 
greatly facilitated through institutional co- 
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operative efforts. This seems to be the 
major function of the International Associa- 
tion of Universities. American universities 
should be encouraged to affiliate with and 
participate more generally in this associa- 
tion. 

7. Graduate and professional education 
regardless of specialization cannot afford to 
ignore responsibility for the orientation of 
research specialists and leaders in profes- 
sions with regard to our international re- 
sponsibilities. Such responsibility cannot be 
delegated to a single department of study. 
It is a new dimension in all fields of ad- 
vanced study and research, and in every 
truly great profession. 

The section expressed its appreciation of 
the President’s vigorous expression of his 
concern for the development of better inter- 
national understanding through the ex- 
change of persons and other programs and 
wishes to express to the President its grati- 
tude for his sincere interest in this field. 


Section IV Report 


The steady increase in the quantity of 
knowledge has led to an increasing degree 
of specialization in both technical and non- 
technical fields. Meanwhile, the political 
and the cultural crisis of our time demands 
a renewed emphasis on the social, religious, 
and humanistic foundations of our way of 
life. 

These two facts underlie the educational 
dilemma of our times, because, whereas 
the demands on the schools increase, the 
amount of time devoted to higher education 
must remain constant. 

What is meant by the phrase “renewed 
emphasis”? Several answers can be ad- 
vanced, different in approach but not in aim. 
All of these accept the necessity for a two- 
fold educational objective: (a) training for 
effective citizenship, which involves an ap- 
preciation of a free, spiritual quality of man 
and his search for self-knowledge; and (b) 
the preparation for a specific profession or 
calling. 

1. General education attempts to restore 
comprehensiveness and coherence to higher 
education. It is at once a “philosophy” and 
a course of study. Its purposes are to help 
the student to discover the relatedness of 
knowledge and to acquire a basic core of 


information, attitudes, and skills upon which 
a socially adequate professional education 
may be based. 

2. A revitalized program of the liberal arts 
can provide a solid grounding in the Judaic- 
Hellenistic-Christian-Anglo-Saxon tradition. 
In this way the student can be made aware 
of the nature, possibility, and limits of 
human freedom—and freedom is the objec- 
tive of American education. 

3. A truly comprehensive educational 
statesmanship must provide for a persistent 
and life-long program. Besides providing 
an obvious answer to the problem of fruitful 
utilization of leisure, this would seem to be 
the only appropriate capstone to an intelli- 
gent and progressive undergraduate pro- 
gram in general and liberal education. 

4. A carefully planned functional inte- 
gration of professional and general educa- 
tion can afford a solution to the problem for 
some of the technical schools. This, of 
course, presupposes an unusually effective 
degree of cooperation between all of the 
members of the staff. 

5. Equally fruitful is the approach which 
emphasizes the manner of teaching rather 
than the matter. If the principal objective 
is the development of the habit of independ- 
ent and creative thought, then many kinds 
of courses can be made to serve this pur- 
pose. However, we insist that the elimina- 
tion of narrowly conceived ad hoc courses 
and the development of courses which are 
devoted to the exploration of broad, basic 
principles will make easier the realization of 
this aim. 


Section V Report 


This report will make no attempt to sum- 
marize or emphasize the points and prob- 
lems raised by the panel members in their 
formal statements to this section. The 
papers will probably be made available in 
whole or in part to the member institutions. 
It is the purpose of this report to summarize 
the issues and conclusions reached through 
a discussion of the several papers presented. 
It was agreed that the topic “New Dimen- 
sions for College Teachers” could be ap- 
proached and treated from many angles. 
However, it was agreed that the discussion 
and comments on this occasion should be 
focused upon student-teacher relationships. 
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In considering teacher-student relation- 
ships, and more specifically student partici- 
pation in making the educational program a 
democratic one, account should be taken of 
three new dimensions. 

One is that college youth of the day have 
come up through a horizontally structured 
school system where their associations and 
experiences have been largely with children 
of their own age. In addition, they often 
have not had the chore and work experi- 
ences, or the intimate guidance of their 
parents, so typically had in earlier genera- 
tions. Thus, they arrive at college without 
having had maturing experiences. 

A second new facet is that our corpora- 
tions, institutions, and governmental agen- 
cies today are constantly growing more 
complex, necessitating the employment of 
administrators and staff personnel capable 
of making decisions of far-reaching import, 
of working effectively as a part of a group, 
and of administering vast operations. 

The third one is the obvious one that the 
American citizen today is called upon to par- 
ticipate in determining policies, making deci- 
sions, and taking actions that have world- 
wide implications. 

Training for responsibility requires in- 
struction and practice, and preferably dur- 
ing the rapidly developing adolescent and 
post-adolescent age. Colleges attempt to 
stretch and increase the intellectual capacity 
of their students. In similar manner, they 
should attempt to stretch and increase the 
ability of students to assume and discharge 
responsibilities and to learn the skills of 
group participation and leadership. Stu- 
dent participation is a means of doing this. 

The following points were discussed and 
some agreements reached. 

1. One of the most effective means for 
achieving good student-teacher relationships 
is for the institution to provide teachers who 
are: 

a) Well trained in the subject-matter field; 

b) Professionally competent as teachers— 
teachers who have a knowledge of stu- 
dents and how they grow and develop, 
who are skillful in teaching techniques 
including evaluation, and who under- 
stand the social order in which the 
learner lives; 





c) Creative in research and in teaching. 

Institutions can stimulate the develop- 
ment of the kind of teachers described above 
if appropriate weight is given to these three 
qualities by the administration in selection 
and in promotions. 

2. Teacher-pupil relationships may be im- 
proved through the process of studying and 
clarifying institutional purposes and objec- 
tives. Teachers in many cases are not sensi- 
tive to the purposes of the institution; the 
result is poor teaching and confusion on the 
part of both students and teachers. Stu- 
dents and teachers should have a clear un- 
derstanding of the broad purposes of the 
institution and of the specific courses as a 
part of the curriculum. 

3. Problems of student-teacher relation- 
ships grow out of a situation involving com- 
petition rather than cooperation. Teachers 
evaluate and give grades. Some suggestions 
were made but no general agreements 
reached: 

a) Elimination of grading; 

b) Using comprehensive examination at the 
end of year or before degree granted; 

c) Have other staff members do the evaluat- 
ing; 

d) The above three suggestions do not take 
into account evaluation as a part of the 
teaching and learning processes. 

4. Improved student relationships may be 
achieved by giving students a larger voice 
in curriculum-making and teaching: 

a) Students need to know what are the pur- 
poses of the course; 

b) Teachers and administrators should 
value student suggestions regarding 
teaching, the curriculum, and adminis- 
tration; 

c) Specific channels of communication 
should be established, which will pro- 
vide opportunities for student evalua- 
tion of teachers. This may be accom- 
plished by (1) encouraging students to 
set up parallel committees with those of 
the faculty, the two groups occasionally 
meeting together for the exchange of in- 
formation; (2) carefully devised student 
evaluation of individual teachers; (3) 
student representation on certain faculty 
committees. 

d) Social occasions provide opportunity for 
better student-teacher relationships. 
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5. Specialized services should create bet- 
ter teacher-student relationships: 

a) Dean of students, counseling bureaus, 
testing services should be used to help 
teachers understand students; 

b) These specialized services are helpful if 
understood by both teacher and student. 
They are not a substitute for teacher and 
student working together. 

6. The new college teachers for 1960 are 
the present undergraduate students in our 
institutions. If we are to meet the needs for 
college teachers in 1960, we must begin to 
work with today’s students. A better rela- 
tionship would emerge if we began to select 
and encourage young men and women of 
ability to choose college teaching as a career 
and prepare for it. 

7. Developing better teacher-student re- 
lationship is a continuous problem and, 
therefore, must be a matter of in-service 
growth. There is a student turnover at least 
every four years. Young teachers join the 
staff and new types of problems are con- 
stantly arising. Another reason for in-service 
growth is the constantly increasing amount 
of new knowledge. 


Section VI Report 


Elaborating upon President Eisenhower's 
keynote that the answer to the world’s prob- 
lems and the attainment of world serenity 
and understanding can best be reached 
through greater education everywhere, Sec- 
tion VI considered many new and important 
dimensions for education outside the formal 
school pattern. 

After hearing the voices of education 
through extension, of education through 
radio and television, of public library de- 
velopment, of labor and industry, and a re- 
view of the current educational approach of 
such mass media as the newspaper, maga- 
zine, and motion picture, there could be 
little doubt that the adult education move- 
ment has experienced a rebirth and is now 
marching with a dynamic speed and impli- 
cation. 

While education through extension would 
appear to lack proper academic stature in 
some areas and is decidedly lacking in finan- 
cial support in many, this would appear to 
be a phase through which it is passing that 
is necessarily temporary. The increasing 


demand for this type of education is likely 
to reach staggering proportions and cannot 
be ignored or denied. Adult education has 
become as broad as life itself as people in 
all walks of life develop a need for educa- 
tional services. These people increasingly 
turn to the universities for these services be- 
cause they have the knowledge, facilities, 
and prestige. 

It was not without interest that labor cited 
the need for developing new ethics of social 
responsibility through education, and indus- 
try cited the need for arousing keener dis- 
cernment and judgment on the part of em- 
ployees in addition to proficiency and skill. 
Labor foresees closer cooperation with busi- 
ness through education; industry decries the 
social and economic waste brought about by 
people who do not live up to their capabili- 
ties and it calls upon education to give stress 
to character traits and good personal work 
habits. 

The services of agricultural extension have 
been well documented for years. Today 
countless other segments of our society are 
looking to the universities for educational 
training, ranging from special courses for 
doctors, labor groups, and government offi- 
cials, to informal programs for the instruc- 
tion of rural women’s clubs which may seek 
competent information about the workings 
of the United Nations, as well as to urban 
study groups. 

The significance of educational television 
to adult education is so large as to be 
almost beyond appraisal. This newest me- 
dium of communication is increasingly op- 
erating in the dual capacity of disseminat- 
ing educational facts while bringing the 
world into the home and school. The sug- 
gestion that the expanding population and 
the education thereof, which is causing edu- 
cational administrators great concern, ma 
find its solution in part by educating cama 
television, has kindled the imagination to 
say the least. 

Adult education seems to be the most 
fruitful bridge between skills, specialized 
knowledge, and the isolation of the teacher 
on the one hand and the vast public thirsting 
for answers on the other bak The answer 
to the present impoverishment of our higher 
educational system may lie in the awakened 
response of a grateful people; all education 
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will gain new support through adult educa- 
tion. 


At the end of the presentation of the 
section reports, the session recessed at 
2:55 p.m., after the Chairman reminded 


those present that, as indicated in the 
program of the meeting, representatives 


The Business Meeting convened at 
three o'clock, in the Presidential Ball- 
room of the Statler Hotel, with the chair- 
man of the Council, Robert L. Stearns, 
presiding. Dr. Stearns announced that 
the secretary of the Council, John E. 
Ivey, Jr., found it necessary to leave 
Washington earlier than anticipated, and 
that Dr. William G. Saltonstall, second 
vice-chairman of the Council, would act 
as secretary for the meeting. The chair 
ruled that those delegates present con- 
stituted a quorum. 

The first item on the agenda was the 
approval of the minutes of the Thirty- 
fifth Annual Meeting. Upon a motion 
by President John C. Adams of os 
College, which was duly seconded, 
was voted that in view of the fact Hee 
the minutes of the 1952 annual meeting 
had been published in THe EpucaTionaL 
Recorp for July 1952, the meeting 
dispense with the formal reading of the 
minutes, and that they be accepted as 


published. 


Report of the Nominating Committee 


The next item of business was the 
report of the Nominating Committee 
which consisted of the following mem- 
bers: Herold C. Hunt, professor, School 
of Education, Harvard University, chair- 
man; Sarah G. Blanding, president, Vas- 
sar College; Reverend Vincent J. Flynn, 
president, College of St. Thomas (Min- 
nesota ); David D. Henry, secretary, As- 
sociation of Urban Universities; J. Paul 
Leonard, president, San Francisco State 
College. Dr. Hunt presented the follow- 


Business Session 
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of the following government agencies 
would be available for consultation with 
delegates on problems of mutual interest 
from 3:00 to 5:00 p.m. on Friday, Octo- 
ber 9, in rooms at the Statler Hotel 
indicated on the program: Air Force 
ROTC; Army ROTC; Naval ROTC; Col- 
lege Housing Loan Program. 





ing report on behalf of the Nominating 

Committee: 

For Chairman 

Henry T. Heald, chancellor, New York Uni- 
versity 

For First Vice-Chairman 

Clark Kerr, chancellor, University of Cali- 
fornia at Berkeley 

For Second Vice-Chairman 

Katharine E. McBride, 
Mawr College 

For Secretary 

Walter E. Hager, president, Wilson Teach- 
ers College, Washington, D.C. 

For Treasurer 

Frederick P. H. Siddons, vice-president, 


American Security and Trust C sompany, 
Washington, D.C. 

For Assistant Treasurers: 

Robert W. Broughton, staff associate, Ameri- 
can Council on Education 

Helen C. Hurley, staff associate, American 
Council on Education 

For membership on the Executive Commit- 

tee for a one-year term 

Mark C. Schinnerer, superintendent of 
schools, Cleveland, Ohio 

For membership on the Executive Commit- 

tee for a two-year term 

Lawrence A. Kimpton, chancellor, Univer- 
sity of Chicago 

For membership on the Executive Commit- 

tee for three-year terms 

Oliver C. Carmichael, president, University 
of Alabama 

Reverend Paul C. Reinert, S.J., president, 
St. Louis University 
It was moved and duly seconded that 

the report of the Nominating Committee 

be adopted, after which 


president, Bryn 
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It was unanimously voted to elect the 
above-named individuals as officers of 
the American Council on Education for 
1953-54 and as members of the Execu- 
tive Committee thereof for the indicated 
terms. 


Membership, Problems and Policies 
Committee 


Because the chairman of the Problems 
and Policies Committee, Dr. George D. 
Stoddard, could not be present at the 
meeting, the chairman of the Council 
presented on behalf of Dr. Stoddard as 
a recommendation from the Executive 
Committee and the Problems and Pol- 
icies Committee of the Council, sitting 
together in accordance with the provision 
of the Council’s constitution, the follow- 
ing names of individuals for election to 
the Problems and Policies Committee: 


For a one-year term October 1953—October 

1954, to complete the unexpired term of 

John A. Hannah, resigned 

James R. Killian, Jr., president, Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology 


For regular four-year terms, October 1953- 
October 1957 


A. Whitney Griswold, president, Yale Uni- 
versity 

Harlan H. Hatcher, president, University of 
Michigan 

Franklin D. Murphy, chancellor, University 
of Kansas 


It was moved and seconded that the 
report presented by Dr. Stearns be ac- 
cepted, after which 

It was unanimously voted that the 
above individuals be elected to mem- 
bership on the Problems and Policies 
Committee for the terms indicated. 


Financial Reports and Budgets 


The acting secretary of the Council, 
William G. Saltonstall, next presented 
the financial statements of the Council 
for the period July 1, 1952, to June 30, 
1953, and for the period July 1 to Sep- 
tember 30, 1953; for (a) the Council’s 
General Fund, (b) Building Fund, (c) 
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Publications Fund, (d) Central Services 
Division. Copies of the statements were 
in the hands of those present. 

There being no questions on the finan- 
cial statements, the Chairman proceeded 
to the next item of business, the presenta- 
tion of the proposed budgets for the 
Council for the calendar year 1954, as 
follows: 

a) General Fund, for the period January 1 

to December 31, 1954, in the amount of 

$241,400; 

Building Fund, for the period January 1 

to December 31, 1954, in the amount of 
$58,450 for total operating expenses; 

c) Publications Fund, for the period Janu- 

ary 1 to December 31, 1954, in the 
amount of $201,550 for total expendi- 
tures; 
Central Services Division, for the period 
January 1 to December 31, 1954, in the 
amount of $71,900 for total expendi- 
tures. 

Dr. Stearns informed the meeting that 
the officers and members of the Execu- 
tive Committee had considered the 
budgets in detail and that they were 
being presented to the meeting with the 
recommendation of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Council. 

It was voted to approve and adopt the 
budgets of the American Council on 
Education as presented and as indicated 
above for the fiscal year January 1 to 
December 31, 1954. 


b 


~— 


XQ 


Report of Resolutions Committee 


Chancellor Henry T. Heald, of New 
York University, chairman of the Resolu- 
tions Committee and chairman-elect of 
the Council, then presented the report 
of the Resolutions Committee. Dr. 
Heald stated that the Resolutions Com- 
mittee, as indicated on the program of 
the meeting, consisted of the following: 
Karl W. Bigelow, professor of education, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
representing the American Association of 
Colleges for Teacher Education; Helen 
D. Bragdon, director, American Associa- 
tion of University Women; Harlan H. 
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Hatcher, president, University of Mich- 
igan; Troy H. Middleton, president, 
Louisiana State University; Richard H. 
Plock, secretary, Association of Govern- 
ing Boards of State Universities and 
Allied Institutions; the Very Reverend 
Robert J. Slavin, O.P., president, Prov- 
idence College; Matthew D. Smith, 
president, Dakota Wesleyan University; 
Gould Wickey, executive secretary, 
Board of Education, the United Lutheran 
Church in America. 

The report of the Resolutions Com- 
mittee follows: 


1. Now therefore be it resolved, For his 
deep and continuing interest in education 
for American youth, for his gracious and 
generous consent to present in person his 
inspiring greetings to his former colleagues, 
and for the clarity and scope of his vision of 
the role of education in world affairs which 
he communicated to the Thirty-sixth Annual 
Meeting of the American Council on Educa- 
tion, the Council, by unanimous expression, 
extends to President Dwight D. Eisenhower 
its sincere appreciation and gratitude. 


2. Now therefore be it resolved, That the 
American Council on Education express its 
appreciation to the American Association of 
Collegiate Registrars and Admissions Officers 
under the leadership of Ronald B. Thomp- 
son, president of the association, for the 

reparation and distribution of the most in- 
eanine and stimulating study entitled “Col- 


lege Age Population Trends, 1940-70.” 


3. Now therefore be it resolved, That, the 
American Council on Education take all pos- 
sible steps, involving all interested member 
organizations, in positive efforts toward ini- 
tiating a comprehensive study of the future 
pattern of education on the various levels 
and that the subject be discussed at the next 
year's meeting. 


4. Wuereas, The present need for new 
facilities for student and faculty housing and 
institutions of higher education in all sec- 
tions of the United States is great, and, in 
some instances, critical; and to meet the 
existing need, and the demands which will 
be created by the greatly increased numbers 
of future college students who are already 


causing overcrowded conditions in our sec- 
ondary schools, it is evident that new college 
housing programs must be undertaken im- 
mediately; and funds for this purpose are 
not readily available without the use of 
loans to such institutions; and 

Wuereas, The Federal College Housing 
Program, already in existence, can be of in- 
valuable assistance in meeting the needs, if 
funds authorized are made available to in- 
stitutions of higher education in the near fu- 
ture upon amortization plans and at interest 
rates which such institutions can meet; and 
it is to the advantage both of the institutions 
and of the federal government, as a matter 
of sound financing, that the repayment pro- 
grams insure the orderly return to the fed- 
eral government of funds loaned without 
undue hardship to the institutions; 

Now therefore be it resolved, That the 
American Council on Education continue to 
present, in all possible governmental quar- 
ters where it may be effective, the viewpoint 
that the Federal College Housing Program 
should be utilized at once to meet the exist- 
ing and future needs for student and faculty 
housing upon such terms as will make the 
program available and effective. 


5. Wuereas, Mindful of the words of the 
President of the United States, at this meet- 
ing, regarding the importance to the na- 
tional interest of international educational 
exchange, the American Council on Educa- 
tion continues to support the program of in- 
ternational educational exchange conducted 
by the Department of State; and 

Wuenreas, The so-called “Rabaut amend- 
ment” to the Supplemental Appropriation 
Act of 1953 (Section 1415, Public Law 547, 
82nd Congress) provides that foreign cur- 
rency funds made available for this program 
under the Fulbright Act (Public Law 584, 
79th Congress, as amended) be nonetheless 
dependent upon annual appropriations by 
the Congress; and 

Wuereas, Such a provision will hamper 
the effective continuation of that program, 
disrupting the relatively stable long-term 
planning of the program, necessitating 
modification of international agreements 
now in force, and creating adverse reaction 
in foreign countries which will weaken the 
cooperation basic to the success of the pro- 


gram; and 
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Wuereas, Adequate relief from the Ra- 
baut amendment has not yet been granted 
by the Congress of the United States, despite 
the recommendation of the President to 
that effect, and the special provisions voted 
by Congress in the Supplemental Appro- 
priation Act of 1954 (Section 1313, Public 
Law 207, 83rd Congress) ; 


Now therefore be it resolved, That the 
Council express its concern regarding the 
adverse effect of the Rabaut amendment on 
the international educational exchange pro- 
gram and urges that the Congress of the 
United States adopt appropriate measures 
to relieve the Department of State from the 
limitations which a strict application of this 
amendment or any other similar amendment 
which might be proposed would raise in its 
administration of the educational exchange 
program. 


6. Wuereas, In the total activity of inter- 
national exchange of persons there is recog- 
nition of 


a) The importance of the large numbers of 
exchangees, who are not related to any 
particular “program”; 


b) The need to determine the most pressing 
problems which affect the exchange of 
persons; 


c) The need to arrive at a consensus of 
educational institutions and agencies as 
to desired action, and 


d) The need for an agency which can pre- 
sent American education to the various 
branches of the U. S. government in 
order to achieve desired action; 


Now therefore be it resolved, That the 
conference endorse the projected program 
of the Committee on Relations of Education 
and Government in International Affairs and 
being convinced of the great need in this 
area and the great contribution which this 
committee could make if properly financed, 
it commends strongly the program of this 
committee to appropriate sources of support. 


7. Now therefore be it resolved, That the 
president and staff of the American Council 
on Education, as well as its retiring chair- 
man and the members of its various com- 
mittees, be commended for the fruitful work 
accomplished during the past year; 


That particular appreciation be expressed 
for the planning and effort that made pos- 
sible the excellent conference on “New 
Dimensions for Education” just completed; 
and 

That we urge each member organization 
and institution of the Council to stimulate 
within its own membership and in its con- 
tacts with the general public study, discus- 
sion, and action relating to the fundamental 
problems dealt with at this conference and 
the valuable suggestions presented thereat, 
using for that purpose the full report soon to 
be made available. 


At the conclusion of the presentation 
of each of the resolutions listed above, 
it was unanimously adopted by the 
delegates present. 


Conclusion 


After the presentation of the above 
reports, President Stearns presented to 
the meeting those of the newly elected 
officers of the Council and the members 
of its Executive Committee and Problems 
and Policies Committee who were at the 
meeting. 

Chairman Stearns then called for new 
business. No item of new business was 
presented by the delegates for considera- 
tion. 

Dr. Adams, president of the Council, 
thereupon expressed his personal thanks 
and gratitude to the outgoing officers 
and members of committees for their 
assistance during the past year. 

With the announcement that the 
Thirty-seventh Annual Meeting of the 
American Council on Education would 
be held on October 14-15, 1954, at the 
Conrad Hilton Hotel in Chicago, and 
with the thanks of Chairman Stearns to 
Dr. Adams and the delegates attending 
the session, the Thirty-sixth Annual 
Meeting of the American Council on 
Education was declared adjourned at 
3:20 p.m. on Friday, October 9, 1953. 


Respectfully submitted, 
Joun E. Ivey, Jr., Secretary 
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